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New York, NoveMBER 27, 1913 


No. 9 


How Advertising Helped Lengthen 
Season and Expand Sales Force 
By J. M. Hills 


Secretary and Advertising Manager of The Hills Brothers Company, New York, 
Importers and Manufacturers, Dromedary Dates, etc. 
‘ 


BEFORE we began advertising 
to the consumer three years 
ago, we were disposing of all but 
a very small percentage of our 
importation of dates, figs, cocoa- 
nut, currants, citron, nuts, etc., 
in bulk. Ten days after the ar- 
rival of one of our steamers from 
the Orient .or the Mediterranean, 
we would have the cargo prac- 
tically sold out. and the money 
for it in bank. 

“Why, then, advertise?” asked 
our friends. They thought us 
foolish not to leave well enough 
alone and to risk money in such 
a problematical venture as adver- 
tising fruit, especially dates, 
which up to that time had enjoyed 
a popular reputation for anything 
but quality—scarcely any food 
coming to market or being kept 
there in a less appetizing shape. 

But there were some good rea- 
sons to account for our courage 
in plunging into advertising as we 
did in 1910. In the first place, 
the margin of profit on bulk goods 
was small and very uncertain. 
Then the selling 
season was short, 
being almost wholly 
confined to the late 
fall and winter, in 
which time a large 
amount of capital 
had to be turned 
over. It was a case 
of ship, ship, ship, 
as fast as we could 
to catch the mar- 
ket. The rest of 
the year there was 
but very little to do. 
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The conditions made it unprofit- 
able to run a large factory, and 
quite impossible to carry enough 
salesmen to cultivate the trade and 
secure its good will. The entire 
business was on practically a price 
basis. We had branches in New 
York, Chicago, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh, and traveled a few men. 
The extra salesmen we had to 
take on in the fall were neces- 
sarily dropped after February. 
Most of the business was done 
through brokers. 


WHY ADVERTISING STARTED 


Under these circumstances there 
was absolutely no chance for 
proper expansion. We could keep 
on doing business and even grow- 


ing, but always at an uncertain. 


rate of profit. It was these con- 
siderations that decided us to start 
advertising, 

Part of our line was already 
in packages. We had several 
grades of branded dates, currants 
and figs; a large factory for the 
manufacturing of candied citron, 
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orange and lemon peels, and 
were putting out about one-fifth 
of the prepared cocoanut used in 
this country. The package sales 
formed only a small part of the 
business, there being no popular 
demand for them, and the dealers 
not being keen about pushing 
them, since they gave less profit 
than there was on the goods in 
bulk. This was the condition we 
expected to change by advertising 
and sales promotion. 

We chose the package of dates 
to advertise first because we were 
already heavy importers of dates 
and because we could not help 
feeling that people would eat 
more dates if they knew them to 
be clean and fresh. 

Until that time, dates had had 
only a seasonal sale, beginning 
just before the holidays and last- 
ing through the winter. This was 
because of their tendency to de- 


teriorate. They were seldom han- 
dled during the summer, and were 
almost never bought by the trade 
after February. But cleaned and 
processed as they were at our fac- 
tory they would keep almost in- 
definitely, through the hot season 
as well as the cold. And packed 
in a dust-proof, sanitary carton, 
they fvercame one of the strong- 
est of the objections to them. 
The best of our several grades of 
package dates were the Drome- 
dary, selling above the price of 
the bulk dates. We chose them 
to head the line and laid out an 
advertising campaign providing 
for the expenditure of upward of 
$20,000 for a period of four 
months, or from September to 
January. The copy ran in col- 
umns in The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Woman's Home Companion, 
Good Housekeeping, the Butterick 
Trio, Ladies World, and Pictorial 
Review, and about 56 
lines in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Col- 


A comparison of lier's, Outlook, and 
Food Values Literary Digest. 
obtained from 
Government Reports SPECIAL AIMS OF AD- 
and other re I 
wr srufprenae VERTISING 
b Consulti ° 
B Ghenin ” The objects we had 


Food Values 


That ‘‘sweet tooth"’ of yours that delights in the 
. Dates is an index 


place at the very top of a list of 
some of the most nutritious 


foods. 
| Dromedary Dates come in distinctive brown and 
‘yellow cartons, so packed and wrapped that they reach 
you as clean, fresh and delicious as when gathered in 
Arabia. 
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THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. 00 
Beech and Washingtos Sts, New York 


NOTE THE SCIENTIFIC FOOD ARGUMENT IN VERTICAL 
PANEL OF THIS MAGAZINE AD 





to aim at in our ad- 
vertising were to get 
people, first, to real- 
ize that dates as we 
were packing them 
kept clean, fresh and 
tender for a_ long 
time, in fact, were 
very different from 
those commonly sold 
in bulk; second, to 
realize that dates, 
though palatable as 
candy, had a_ high 
food value and could 
be used by adults and 
children alike with 
benefit, and, third, to 
introduce the date 
into American cook- 
ery. 

We aimed to ac- 
complish the first and 
second of these ob- 
jects both by ex- 
planation and by 
suggestion. We 
thought that by using 
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Kitchen and Table 


(One of the regular editorial depart- 
ments in The Butterick Trio.) 


Every month The Delineator, The 
Designer, and The Woman’s Magazine, 
publish the very latest ideas on the 
selection, preparation and service of food, 
complete menus, seasonable dishes, novel- 
ties in utensils, kitchen conveniences, 
table accessories, etc. 


This information is provided by nation- 
ally-known experts. It not only interests 
and instructs. It stimulates women to 
carry out the ideas suggested. 


And that means visits to their local 
dealers in thousands of cases to purchase 
the hundred and one things needed to put 
into operation what the articles suggest. 
This is the direct influence on sales ex- 
ercised by ONE of the departments in 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Guaranteed Average 
Monthly Net Circulation 
ames A. Tpemeend, \ W. C. McMillan, 
estern Adv. Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
1st National Bank “Building, Butterick Sariag se 
Chicago, Il 
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scenes of date palms with camels 
we could get an Oriental atmos- 
phere into the picture and suggest 
something of the richness and 
quality that are associated with 
the Orient. Other pictures showed 
the package and the method of 
packing the dates, with sheets of 
waxed paper between layers. 

The third object of our adver- 
tising, which was to get the 
American housewife to accept the 
date as a staple article for pre- 
pared dishes, was not so easy to 
undertake as the other two. When 
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a cooking expert connected with 
one of the woman’s magazines and 
she selected from among them the 
100 best. We. published these in 
a tasteful booklet and offered it 
to those asking for it and giving 
the name of tlieir dealer. 

We also offered a sample pack. 
age of the dates for ten cents. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the majority of those who sent 
ten cents to get a sample package 
of the dates were men. The cook- 
book was wanted, of course, by 
the women who read the ads, 

Weconm- 
menced this 
campaign 
some two 
months ahead 
of arrival in 
this country of 
the new bulk 
dates, and felt 
in starting it 
then we would 
have prepared 
the way for 
the wholesaler 
to include with 
his order for 
bulk dates 
some few cases 
of Dromedary. 

Depend- 
ing upon the 
appeal of our 


SHOWING T F MAKING DISPLAYS IN BOOTH AT SHOWS 
ae acute clean package 


we came to overhaul the cook- 
books to secure a few recipes for 
reproduction, we were astonished 
to find not a single recipe for pre- 
paring dates. If we had not 
known that many delicious dishes 
could be prepared from dates, we 
would have been greatly taken 
back. 


VISIONS OF NEW MARKET 


As it was, we saw in the cook- 
book’s omissions the revelation of 
a big new market and the oppor- 
tunity for a promising educational 
campaign to reach it. Our very 
first advertising carried offers of 
a number of prizes for the best 
recipes for preparing dates for 
the table. This offer, of course, 
occasioned a quick and widespread 
interest in dates. Thousands of 
recipes were received as a result 
of it. We handed them over to 


to the consumer 
and its convenience to the dealer 
over the handling of dates in bulk, 
and above all upon our large 
brokerage representation for the 
saleswork, we entered upon our 
advertising campaign in full ex- 
pectation that we should surprise 
our critics. 


FIRST CAMPAIGN FELL SHOKT 


When we took account of re- 
sults at the end of the season we 
found that we had not accom- 
plished much in a tangible way. 
We had broken the ice and in- 
terested some of the dealers, and 
had started some consumer de- 
mand, but it was not up to ex- 
pectations, and it did not stretch 
out through the year as we had 
hoped 

We refused to be discouraged, 
and set about strengthening the 
weak places in the platform. Be- 
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17 INQUIRIES FOR OUR POULTRY 
BOOKLET IN ONE MAIL 


with 
and 


the 

iit There never was before such a tremendous interest in poultry, especially pure 

it bred stock, as there is in the Northwest right now. The Farmer is offering a 

ving little booklet on poultry to the breeders of the Northwest and it is surprising how 
much interest is shown in this book by farmers who have never given particular 

ack. attention to poultry before. They all say “From now on we are going to grow 


more poultry and take better care of it.” 


that Annual Poultry Number, February 7th, 1914 


sent 
cage This is the one issue of the year which The Farmer devotes exclusively to 











0k- Northwestern poultry interests and which naturally brings best results to the 
advertisers of incubators or other poultry supplies. It goes to every pure bred 
by poultry raiser of record in the Northwest. 
ads, Judging fom the way The Farmer’s poultry book is being called for this is 
m - going to be a year of big results for incubator or other poultry advertisers in 
this the Northwest and your campaign should begin 2s soon as possible. 
gn Forms for the Poultry Number will close in St. Paul from the 25th to the 81st. 
Wo 
ead 
in 
r of 
ulk 
felt 
it 
yuld 
red WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
for Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
aler George W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
ith 600 Advertising Bldg., 41 Park Row, 
"ot | Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
es 
aASeS 


a. | EVERY SUBSCRIBER A REAL BUYER 
the | OF POULTRY SUPPLIES AND SEEDS 


our 

age Over 75 per cent of the circulation of The Farmer’s Wife is in the twenty leading 

mer poultry producing states. 

aler Almost every farm woman keeps poultry and has a garden. Many of them make 
tk surprisingly large profits from. their pony yards. These farm women are the real 

UK, buyers of incubators and brooders; they are the real buyers of garden seeds, 

rge 


the Annual Poultry and Seed Number, February, 1914 
our 
ex- Our February Poultry and Seed Numbers have for several years led the lists of 
a-large majority of the advertisers in these lines who were represented, 





ge: The 750,000 farm women subscribers of The Farmer’s Wife will buy a tremen- 
dous quantity of incubators, brooders, seeds and nursery stock in 1914 and adver- 
tisers in our February issue will have a good chance to sell them. 

Forms close January 15th to 18th. 

re- 

we THE 

»m- e 

jay. 

in- : 

and 

de- ST. PAUL, MINN. 

re WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 

tc : 

had Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C, Richardson, Inc., 
600 Advertising Bldg., 7 41 Park Row, 

red, Chicago, Ill. , New York City. 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM CIRCULATION, 760,000, 
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cause the retailer needed but to 


be acquainted with our package | 


to prefer it to bulk goods, we de- 
cided to put out a small force of 
specialty salesmen, who might 
visit the retailers and secure an 
order for these goods, which 
should be filled by the regular 
jobber. This merchandising plan 
involved radical departure from 
previous plans, as bulk dates had 
been sold largely through fruit- 
erers. Grocers had handled them. 
but without much enthusiasm. 
Now we-planned to go particu- 
larly after the grocery trade and 
use a portion. of the space in some 
of our advertisements to address 
this class of dealers. 

Our guarantee of the careful 
packing and keeping quality of 
Dromedary Dates was an impor- 
tant factor in our selling plans 
and our salesmen’s solicitations. 

When it came time to lay our 
plans for. our publicity advertis- 
ing campaign for the next season 
and pick the mediums, we decided 
to continue the columns in the 
women’s publications and to in- 
crease our spaces in The Saturday 
Evening Post and the Sunday 
magazines. We also provided for 
a back cover in colors, which ap- 
peared in the Garden Magazine. 

This made a bigger dent in the 
field and gave our salesmen more 
and bigger, advertising to talk 
about. Moreover, having doubled 
the promotion appropriation, we 
added more specialty salesmen 
and demonstrators, and extended 
the campaign into a number of 
other cities, working the territory 
carefully and trying to make an 
impression on the trade. 


STREET CARS AND OUTDOORS 


This increased effort, added to 
the cumulative results of the pre- 
vious year’s campaigning, soon be- 
gan to produce visible effects. We 
have continued the list to date, 
adding pages in Collier’s last year. 
Some use has also been made of 
street cars and painted display the 
past year. We are now in the 
surface, elevated and subway cars 
of Manhattan, the surface and 
elevated in Brooklyn, and the sur- 
face in Boston. In Chicago the 
Dromedary legend has fifty out- 


~ door showings. We are beginning 





to use the newspapers experimen- 
tally, as in Indianapolis. 

Our latest date copy gives even 
more prominence than heretofore 
to the scientific demonstration of 
the food value of the date. We 
have had our product analyzed by 
a commercial laboratory and have 
presented the results, together 
with those secured. by the Goy- 
ernment, in our copy, showing the 
number of calories in our dates 
in comparison with the lesser 
number in other foods. 

The effect of this advertising 
should be to convince those who 
have never thought of it and have 
not known how for centuries dates 
have been the staff of life to 
many Eastern people that they are 
a highly nutritious food. and, in 
view of their cheapness, should be 
given a prominent place in the 
diet of our Western world. We 
have brought this thought out in 
all of our copy from the first, but 
we have never émphasized it and 
treated it so analytically as we are 
now beginning to do. 

Among the most striking of the 
results of this campaigning was 
a heavy sale of Dromedary Dates 
all through a hot summer in Chi-’ 
cago. Similar though less marked 
demand was shown in_ other 
places. 


YEAR-THROUGH DEMAND SHOWN 


We have thus demonstrated to 
our own satisfaction that an all- 
the-year-’round market for dates 
exists, and that it will grow as fast 
as we can cultivate it. It is simply 
a question of increasing the sell- 
ing power. 

One of the ways we did this 
was by increasing the care in the 
preparation and packing of the 
product. We had had a_ local 
laboratory pass on the quality of 
the product and analyze its food 
value so as to make use of the 
findings in our advertising. This 
suggested other service. We en- 
gaged the laboratory to inspect 
our factory once a month. This 
has been a strong talking-point 
with the trade, because it guaran- 
tees quality and thus salability. 
We have recently put our 600 fac- 
tory girls into uniforms. Facts 
like these and many others fur- 
nish the atmosphere or local color 
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A Powerful od Salta Force 
of National Scope 


For advertisers of meritorious 
merchandise who depend upon 
the great middle class for their 
sales, there is no stronger, cleaner 
medium than “Needlecraft.” 


“Needlecraft” guarantees to 
carry your advertising, in com- 
pany with that of other first-class 
advertisers, to the women in not 


less than 750,000 small town 


homes each month. 


The High Esteem of Subscribers 


for a paper is an unmistakable 
sign of its selling power. To 
women in small communities 
“Needlecraft” is the authority on 
fashions in dress, millinery and 
household decorations, and they 
have expressed their admiration 
for this paper in thousands of 
letters. 


They also know they are as safe 
in buying from “Needlecraft’s” 
advertisers as they are in follow- 
ing its fashions, because they are 
guaranteed against loss through 
dealing with any concern that 
uses its columns. This guarantee 


begets the kind of 


Confidence That Makes Sales Certain 


And this means much to you 
because you can’t make a sale 
unless you have the confidence 
of the prospect. If you haven't 
it to start with, thenSyou must 


create it. When you advertise 
in “Needlecraft,” confidence is 


already created for you. Thus 
sales are certain to follow your 
advertising in 








The eis & Hil ‘Publishing iis 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Flatiron Building, New York 
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which lends reality and power to 
the salesmen’s selling talk. 

After we had got the Drome- 
dary Date advertising well under 
way, we turned a part of our at- 
tention to the next on the list, 
Dromedary Cocoanut. Thus far 
this has had no special advertis- 
ing of its own, but has been men- 
tioned in the date advertising and 
offered in samples. 

The latest of our products is 
Dromedary Datenut Butter. This 
isa combination of dates and nuts, 
designed as a “Spread for Bread.” 
The dates and nuts in combina- 
tion offered so exceptional food 


receive the same care as the first. 
The line sags under the weight 
of the new products. 

This is our opinion only, and 
we may change it—will, of 
course, do so if we find that each 
succeeding addition does not 
weaken the demand for the other 
products. 

Most of our advertising thus 
far has been in the winter 
months. We are still concentra- 
ting on the holiday trade to sell 
Dromedary Dates. But we are 
selling here and there the year 
‘round. By and by we believe 
that it is going to be possible to 

adver tiga 





REAL“SUGAR-PLUMS” 








LUSCIOUS ««» NOURISHING 


economically right 
straight through 
the year. Mean- 
while, it is hard 
enough to get our 
regular salesmen 
to talk Dromedary 
goods and adver- 
tising. Our twen- 
ty specialty sales- 
men, of course, 
do, but the regu- 








STREET CAR COPY AS CONFINED TO 


values that we felt such a prepara- 
tion would make an ideal product 
for spreading on crackers and 
bread. Before putting this prod- 
uct on the market we carefully 
tested our opinion as to its appeal 
to consumers by demonstrating it 
at food shows and various places 
where the purchasers of pure food 
products were apt to assemble. 
These tests proved that the prod- 
uct had a quality that “tastes like 
more,” and warranted us in let- 
ting it divide space in our list 
with the dates. 
SKEPTICAL ABOUT LARGE FAMILY 
We hope to add other foreign 
fruit products to our Dromedary 
list, but there is no intention at 
the present time of having a large 
family. In the opinion of Mr. 
Eastman, president of the Hills 
Brothers Company, this aim de- 
feats itself. It is impossible, he 
thinks, to make a long list of 
products under one general brand 
signify quality. People cannot be- 
lieve that the later products will 


lars find it hard to 
keep their minds 
on them! I have 
nailed up on the 
outside of my door this sign: 
ONLY 
DROMEDARY 
’ ANNS 
WELCOME 

A “Dromedary Ann” is a 
Dromedarian, one who _ sells 
Dromedary brand goods. It was 
a nickname given to the specialty 
salesmen, and we are trying to 
hang it on the regular salesmen. 
They are so used to selling the 
goods in bulk that they cannot 
seem to change their minds or 
those of the dealers they call up- 
on. They do not always use the 
advertising to best advantage. I 
am telling them now: “If you 
get fifteen minutes to talk to a 
customer, talk Dromedary five 
minutes. If you get only five min- 
utes, talk Dromedary one minute. 
But talk it”’ The door sign is a 
constant reminder to them of our 
estimate of the value of this line 
to our business. It is a part of 
our campaign to “sell” our sales- 
men. 


PACKAGE 
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Lyman Abbott’s Reminiscences 


will be published as a 
serial feature of The Outlook 
during nineteen fourteen 


Dr. Abbott says of these reminiscences : 
“T count myself, not to have been a 
leader discovering and teaching new 
truths, but an interpreter, with some 
understanding of the age in which I 
lived and some capacity to interpret with 
clearness to itself the growing thought 
of the age. Whatever I write will 
have reference to the present and the 
future. By indicating the direction in 
which America has moved during the 
last fifty years, I hope to do something 
to indicate to the coming generation 
the direction in which it may be ex- 
pected to move in the next fifty years.” 





Among other important features 
will be a series of Stories of 
Russian Life by George Kennan 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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We have now, in three years of 
advertising and sales promotion, 
succeeded in increasing the total 
volume of business and increas- 
ing the ratio of more profitable 
package business to less profitable 
bulk business; and we have in ad- 
dition created for our brand a 
large if indeterminable amount of 
good will. We expect a continu- 
ation of the campaign along the 
present lines will continue to pro- 
duce similar results. 


Atlanta Manufacturers After 


Home Trade 


Nine of the larger food manufac- 
turers of Atlanta, Ga., have combined 
in an educational advertising campaign 
urging the people to insist on Atlanta- 
made foods for their tables. The trade- 
marked brands being featured are: 
The Sign o’ Quality Hams and Bacon, 
Uncle , Bread, Uno Coffee, Wes- 
ton’s Mayonnaise Salad _ Dressing, 
Block’s Crackers and Candies, Eureka- 
Atco-Square Deal Coffee, Georgia Cane 
Syrups, Dixie Brand Pure Foods Prod- 
ucts, and Capitola Flour. Six hundred 
line copy is being used to carry_the 
Buy Atlanta Foods message. Each 
piece of copy makes an appeal from a 
different point of view. One piece of 
copy headed “If You’re Loyal Show 
Your Colors Now,” was a_sledge-ham- 
mer talk on loyalty. A few striking 
paragraphs are: “In the campaign 
that we are making for Atlanta-made 
foods we are calling on the men, the 
women, the children of this town to 


elp. 

What's the use of saying you are 
heart-and-soul for Atlanta if you don’t 
buy Atlanta products. 

‘Why do you good Atlanta women 
talk about your devotion to your city 
yet pass by on the other side when it 
comes to choosing the foods that you 
put on your tables.” 


W. P. Cramer Dies 


William Putnam Cramer, a Western 
representative of Everybody's Magazine, 
died suddenly in Kansas City on No- 
vember 18. 

On November 19 a large number of 
advertising men in Chicago who had 
known r. Cramer drew up resolu- 
tions of sympathy and presented them 
to Mrs. Cramer. 


Simms Joins Massengale 


George A. Simms, formerly with the 
New Orleans Jtem, is now head of the 
plan and copy department of the Mas- 
sengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 


Sullivan with Lowe Brothers 


R. W. Sullivan has succeeded H. G. 
Stibbs, who recently left The Lowe 
Brothers Co. of Dayton, Ohio, to join 
the Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


Turning a Fad to Advantage 


In St. Paul, Minn., a number of 
millinery stores, ladies’ tailors, shoe 
stores, florists, dleaners and dyers, and 


other marts that appeal exclusively to 
particular women, combined their ad- 
vertising efforts through a timely idea, 

The various advertisements were 
grouped under a heading “Introducing 
the Dansant,” followed by the announce. 
ment that the first dansant (as given 
in Paris) of the season was to be given 
in The Saint Paul Hotel Palm Room. 
The advertisers received the full bene- 
fit of the interest that was aroused 
by the opportunity to see one of the 
new modern dances. Any curiosity that 
might be aroused as to the correct: at- 
tire for the occasion was answered in 
the advertisements below the announce. 
ment. 


Heckers’ Demonstration: Store 


The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Com- 
pany of New York, which makes Heck- 
ers’ Flour, cereals and food products, 
has opened a new store in Boston for 
the purpose of giving the people a 
permanent demonstration of Heckers’ 
cereals and Heckers’ Flour. The plan 
is to give information concerning the 
proper preparation of cereals, to dem- 
onstrate their varied uses and possi- 
bilities and to encourage the home 
maker to bake her own bread and pas- 
tr 


y- 

On the opening day each visitor re- 
ceived free a package of Heckers’ 
Cream Breakfast Rice. 


New Montreal Agency 


Mansfield F. House, formerly East- 
ern manager for the Gagnier Adver- 
tising Service of Toronto and Mon- 
treal, and more lately manager of The 
Herald Press Advertising Service Bu- 
reau, has organized The Advertising 
Service Company, Ltd., capitalized at 
$50,000, to handle general Canadian 
advertising accounts. H. R. Cockfield, 
formerly assistant sales manager of the 
Herald Press, is secretary of the new 
company, whose headquarters are in 
Montreal. 


Guaranteeing What Product 
Won’t Do 


The Hirshe Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, is using attractive newspaper 
copy for “Shi-Nup,” a metal polish 
which is claimed to have overcome 
all the objectional features of the old 
metal polishes. The things it is guar- 
anteed not to do are played up in 
such a way as to inspire confidence 
in it. 


A Texas Sausage Advertiser / 


The Houston Packing Company, 
Houston, Texas, has started advertis- 
ing “Dairy Maid,” a_pure-pork sau- 
sage, which is packed in one-pound 


sanitary cartons, with the date of the 
packing stamped on each box. 
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O, J. Gude’s English Mission 


O. J. Gude, creator of the Great 
White Way, gave a farewell luncheon 
to officials of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Nov. 18, the day be- 

d for London. He bears 
an official invitation from President 
William A. Woodhead and others to 
English advertising men _to attend the 
Toronto convention in June. 

Those present at the luncheon were 
Herbert S. Houston, of Doubleday, 
Page & Co.; William C. Freeman, New 
York Globe; Richard H. Waldo, Good 
Housekeeping; William H. Ingersoll, 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.; Lewellyn 
E. Pratt, of the Passaic Metal Ware 
Company; H. D. Robbins, N. W. Hal- 
sey 3 AR Frank E, Morrison, Associ- 
ated Advertising; Louis Wiley, New 
York Times, and John Irving Romer, 
Printers’ INK. 

Charles O. Maas presided and short 
speeches were made by most of those 
present. The directors and members 
of the O. J. Gude Company, who were 
present were J. P. Gillroy, who accom- 
panies Mr. Gude on his English mis- 
sion; L. E. La Tour, W. F. Wentz, 
A. E. Gans, F. M. Jones, H. J. Mahin, 
and G. Macdougal. 


Pattison Will Leave the “Post” 


William J. Pattison, for 11 years 
ublisher of the New York Evenin 

ost and The Nation, has resigned, 
effective January 2, 1914. A successor 
to Mr. Pattison has not yet been 
named. 

On January 1, Emil M. Scholz, for- 
merly general manager of the Pitts- 
tarek Post and Sun, will become busi- 
ness manager of the Post. 

Mr. Pattison, who is secretary and 
treasurer of the New, York Evening 
Post Company, has been connected with 
the Post for 27 years. 

Mr. Pattison told Printers’ Inx that 
while he had a number of propositions 
under consideration, he had as yet 
made no decision as to what he will 
do after leaving the Post. 

William G. Preston, formerly of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., has been ap- 
epee advertising manager of The 

ation to succeed I. Van Slyke. 
Mr. Van Slyke is now a member of 
the firm of Woodward & Van Slyke, 
New York. 

Edwin A. Sutphin, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Putnam Sons, 
recently joined the advertising staff 
of the Post. 





Town to Manage Shaffer 
Papers 


David E. Town, secretary, treasurer 
and business manager of the Chicago 
Evening Post, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of all the newspapers 
owned by John C. Shaffer, which in- 
clude the Chicago Evening Post, Den- 
ver Rocky Mountain News, Denver 
Times, Indianapolis Star, Louisville 
Herald, Muncie, Ind., Star, and Terre 
Haute, Ind., Star. - 
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San Diego Fraudulent Ad 
Ordinance 


_ All false or untrue advertising, which 
impairs confidence in legitimate pub- 
licity and lessens its weight, is aimed 
at in a prohibitive ordinance, drafted 
by Attorney Gordon Gray, representing 
the Merchants’ Association, and pre- 
sented to the Council, says the San 
Diego Union. 

The ordinance is drafted along, the 
lines of laws’ adopted in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles and also by four- 
teen or fifteen States, in what is known 
as the Printers’ Ink law. It covers 
all advertising mediums, newspapers 
and other periodicals, billboards, signs, 
electrical devices, street barkers or any 
other method of calling the attention 
of the public to wares or services of- 
fered for sale. It is backed by the 
Merchants’ Association, the Rotary 
Club and other organizations and man 
individuals. It provides that false ad- 
vertising shall be considered a misde- 
meanor and shall be punishable by a 
minimum fine of $25 and a maximum 
fine of $500 or by six months’ im- 
prisonment or by both. 

While the Council was inclined to 
favor the matter it would not con- 
sider Mr. Gray’s ordinance in its pres- 
ent form, as a question of procedure 
was raised. It was therefore referred 
to the city attorney to draft a law along 
the same lines and present it as soon 
as possible. 





Maxwell with “The American 
Magazine” 


S. Keith Evans, advertising director 
of the Crowell Publishing Company, an- 
nounces that Lee W. Maxwell; formerly 
business manager of the Associated Sun- 
day Magazines, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The American 
Magazine. 

Joseph A. Ford, who has been East- 
ern manager of The Crowell Publishing 
Piao has become advertising man- 
ager of The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





Sheffield Succeeds Hotchkin at 
Gimbel’s 

Joseph B. Sheffield has heen ap- 

ointe sdvertiging, manager of Gimbel 

ros. to succeed William R. Hotchkin. 

Mr. Sheffield has been closely asso- 

eiated with Mr. Hotchkin while the 


latter was with John Wanamaker and 
Gimbel Bros. 





Saunders. Starts Own Service 


H. R. Saunders has opened an of- 
fice in New York for the writin 
of special literature devoted to the ad- 


vertising of drug and allied products. - 


Mr. Saunders was formerly promotion 
manager of Parke, Davis & Co., and 
later manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Hoffman-La Roche em- 
ical Works, New York, 
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Can We Put Your Produ 
in the Hands of the Dealers} 


Suppose You Write and Ask The 


RUGGIST Harold D. 

Guenther, of Reading, 
Pa., says: “On  Pinaud’s 
Lilac Toilet Water, Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, 
Diamond Dyes, Three-in- 
One Oil, I practically had no 
business previous to using 
your help. Now have fine 
business on all.” 


HE Good Luck Mercan- 

tile Company, of At- 
wood, Kas.: “Ours is the 
best advertised store in town 
on account of your help; 
could not do without.” 


1 Meyer & Hoebner 

plumbing and 
heating contractors, Dayton, 
Ohio: “Just one instance— 
from one of your window 
sheets I got a $400 contract 
on Standard fixtures.” 


HE Tidman Mercantile 

Company, Tracy City, 
Tenn.: “Keep the good work 
up is what we want you to 
do, for it is the making of 
us retailers.” 


a of paint dealers, 
Hartman Bros., Mill- 
“Since becom- 


burn, N. J., 








ing a Good Housekeeping 
Store, we find our customer 
coming to us for information 
regarding goods you adver. 
tise. We stocked O-Ceda 
Mop from your Good Store. 
keeping.” 


D O you suppose these let- 

ters are exceptional? 
If you do, come to the office 
and thrust your hand at 
random into a bunch of 1% 
we have got in the last six 
weeks, and the chances are 
the one you grab will he 
better than these, because 
the above are short extracts 
from long letters, the enthw- 
siasm of which surprised 
even us. 


Bs is heart-breaking that 
in this space one cannot 
quote more than five letters, 


OWEVER, there are 

5,000 Good Housekeep- 
ing Stores. You can havei 
list of them all and write 
them if you wish. You wil 
then conclude that we cam 
actually deliver Dealer Co 
operation. 
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entirely by correspondence. 
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Mig is the reason why we un- 
dertake to put through a 
complete demonstration cam- 
paign, with Good Housekeep- 
ing alone, for any manufac- 
turer whose product is ap- 
proved by our technical men, 
and who can take care of 
new business properly. If 
you have never advertised 
nationally, we welcome that 
severe test. For about $5,000 
you can run a twelve months’ 
campaign. Start on a full 
page basis and afterward 
“piece out” occasionally with 
quarter pages if necessary. 


OU will find yourself 

getting results from 
the start. At the end of ten 
or twelve months you will 
be prepared to extend your 
advertising with the mini- 
mum of risk and experi- 
mentation, 


Ts temptation to “get 

rich quick” is likely to. 

be your chief difficulty. 
campaign in Good 


A Housekeeping goes 
ahead like the two legs of a 
man walking. Reader Con- 
fidence .produces country- 
wide inquiry at stores; Deal- 
er Co-operation dots the map 
with your agents; Reader 
Confidence, made stronger © 
by using your product, in- 
creases demand; Dealer Co- 
operation, made confident by 
sales, stimulated by our an- 
nouncements to the trade 
of your campaign, multiplies 
your stocks in town after 
town. 


— HIS has been the history 
of many “first time ad- 
vertisers.” Make it yours. 


ITHERTO, advertising has been one thing, distribution 
another. *With Good Housekeeping, advertising ts dis- 
tribution also. 400,000 zvomen and many thousand merchants, 
besides the 5,000 Good Housekeeping Stores, believe in us ac- 
tively—they will believe in you if we advertise your product. 


Good Housexeeping 
agazine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


P. S.—If you do not like personal visits, we will negotiate 
By the way, let us send you par- 
ticulars of our increase of circulation and change of rates. 
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Removal Notice 













On and after December first, 
our New York Office will be 
located at 119 West 40th 
Street, Tel. Bryant 8760. 


American Sunday Monthly Magazine 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst Building 

















Story of a Successful Co- 
Operative Campaign 





Handlers of Cypress Lumber De- 
velop a Latent Market by Adver- 
tising—The Wide Range of Me- 
diums Used—Comparison with 
Red Gum Campaign—More Lum- 
ber Advertising Ahead 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


CCASIONALLY, owing to 

industrial conditions, manu- 
facturers can only advertise 
through associations to which 
they belong. The stories of the 
campaigns of the electric vehicle 
association and of the association 
of motor-cycle manufacturers 
have been told in Printers’ INK. 
Another campaign, even larger 
and more successful than either 
of these, is that of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in New 
Orleans. I happen to know that 
this is the most successful lumber 
advertising campaign ever run in 
this country. : 

This association, whose mem- 
bers operate mills in Louisiana 
for the most part, has been adver- 
tising to the consumer for about 
two years and a half, and this year 
is spending $60,000 in its efforts 
to broaden the scope of the con- 
suming field. 

Cypress was not the first wood 
advertised to the consumer, but, 
as suggested, it is the 
first wood which has 
been advertised gen- 
erally on a big enough 
basis to get results of 
the first class. The 
success of the cam- 
paign is indicated by 
the fact that while 
the first appropriation 
was developed by an 
assessment on the 
members of the asso- 
ciation of ten cents a 
thousand. producing 


between $30,000 and 
$40,000, the associa- 
tion decided at its 
last annual meeting, 
held in May, to in- 
crease the assessment 
to 15 cents a thousand. 


ADVERTISING 
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Those familiar with the cypress 
business declare that the results 
have been “most remarkable.” 
The chief effort, of course, has 
been to increase the demand for 
cypress, which is a wood intend- 
ed for construction purposes and 
is in competition with a host of 
other materials. By reason of 
this competition the price of cy- 
press is limited to a much greater 
degree than a cabinet wood such 
as gum, the exploitation of which 


‘ will be referred to later. But, 


while the price of cypress has not 
been appreciably advanced, the 
consumption has been enormously 
stimulated, the production having 
been increased 25. per cent since 
the advertising was begun. 

The success of cypress has been 
such as to drive many competing 
woods almost out of the field. 
Poplar, it is said, has suffered 
probably more than any other 
wood, cypress siding having taken 
the lead in the demand and great- 
ly circumscribed the demand for 
poplar in this respect. And great 
results have followed the adver- 
tising of cypress in connection 
with specific uses, almost every- 
thing in the construction field be- 
ing covered, from bungalows and 
sun porches to greenhouses and 
silos. 

USE ON FARMS DEVELOPED 


A vigorous drive for silo busi- 
ness has been made in the farm 
papers recently, the development 
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of silo construction having been 
one of the important tendencies 
of the past few years. While con- 
crete and other materials have 
been largely used, the manufac- 
turers of cypress have not over- 
looked the opportunity, and have 
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NATURE 


made a particularly strong appeal 
in this connection. The use of 
cypress for barn-building has also 
been recommended through the 
farm journals, and the consump- 
tion in that direction greatly in- 
creased. 


THIRTY-SEVEN PIECES IN THE FOL- 
LOW-UP 


The success of cypress adver- 
tising, however, is _ attributed 
largely to the careful and sys- 
tematic follow-up which was 
planned at the beginning of the 
campaign. The less sensational 
results from red gum advertis- 
ing, according to those who have 
participated, were caused by the 
lack of an adequate follow-up, 
and-as John Bemer Crosby, the 
Chicago agent who is handling the 
cypress account, also directed the 
red gum campaign, he learned 


enough from the first effort to 
realize that the follow-up must 
be carefully looked after. 

The chief feature of the follow- 
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up is the “pocket library,” 


consist- 
ing of booklets devoted to the use 
of cypress in the various fields. 
There are no less than thirty-seven 
volumes, covering, among others, 


the following subjects: U. S, 
Government Report on Cypress, 
“The Only Greenhouse Wood,” 
“Cypress Barns,” “How to Avoid 
Bungalow Mistakes,” “Bungalow 
A” (complete plans and specifica- 


tions), “Cypress Shingles,” “Bun- 
galow B” (free plans and speci- 
fications), “Cypress for Siding— 


And Why,” “The Wood Eternal” 
for exterior trim, “Cypress for 
Porches and the Reasons,” “Cy- 
press for All Odd Jobs,” “Bunga- 
low C” (complete plans and speci- 
fications), “Cypress Boat Book,” 
“All Farm Needs,” “Cypress Silos 
and Tanks,” “What People Say 
of Cypress,” “Japanese Effects,” 
“Trellises and Arbors,” “Shingle 
House No. 1 and No. 2,” “Cypress 
Pergolas,” “Cypress Interior 
Trim,” “Bungalow D” (complete 
plans and_ specifications), “Sun 
Parlors and Balconies,” “Carpen- 
try Short Cuts,” “Even Tempera- 
ture Silo”. and “How I Finish 
Cypress.” 

The booklets were prepared un- 
der the supervision of George E. 
Watson, secretary of the cypress 
association, who is also manager 
of the “All- Round Helps Depart- 
ment,” which has charge of the 
follow-up, carried on through the 
booklets: In addition to supply- 
ing the inquirers with the infor- 
mation asked by means of the 
booklets, the association also ad- 
vises the prospective customer of 
the name of at.least one retailer 
in his community who is han- 
dling cypress, and at the same 
time informs the retailer of the 
inquiry. This system is said’ to 
have shown excellent results. Mr. 
Watson’s office is devoted nowa- 
days chiefly to taking care of the 
results. of the advertising. 

In addition to providing stim- 
ulus for consumption by advertis- 
ing direct to the consumer and 
then following up the’ ‘inquiries 
in an- effective way, the cypress 
people have devoted a lot of at- 
tention both to the architect and 
to the dealer. Architectural pa- 
pers have been used in the former 
connection, while most of the 
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lumber-trade journals have been 
used. It is said that the trade- 
.papers, which had been accus- 
tomed to getting business from 
the lumber manufacturers without 
the interposition of an agent, de- 
clined at first to recognize Mr. 
Crosby; but at present the papers 
are handling the business on a 15 
per cent discount basis. 

Advertising to the dealer has 
been chiefly to impress him with 
the fact that an immense amount 
of advertising has been done to 
create a consumer demand, and 
that it is up to him to carry a com- 
plete stock of the wood. A recent 
advertisement in a lumber-trade 
journal stated that consumer pub- 
lications with an aggregate circu- 
lation of 9,500,000 are being used. 

The cypress manufacturers have 
leaned strongly toward the me- 
diums devoted to suburban life 
and members of the association 
report that particularly good re- 
sults from those papers have been 
recorded. The red-gum manufac- 
turers also found the papers de- 
voted to country life to be well 
suited to their purpose, inasmuch 
as people who read them are more 
than ordinarily interested in 
homes and home-building. 


EXTENT OF FARM CAMPAIGN 


In connection with the national 
mediums used, the following have 
been added for the purpose of 
reaching the farmer: Nebraska 
Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Iowa 
Homestead, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Kansas 
City Weekly Star, Farmers’ 
Guide, Indiana Farmer, National 
Stockman & Farmer, Farmers’ 
Review, Michigan Farmer, Penn- 
sylvania Farmer, Toledo Weekly 
Blade, New York Tri-Weekly 
World, Cincinnati Weekly En- 
quirer, Weekly Inter-Ocean, IlIli- 
nois Farmer, Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, The Farm Home, Rural Life, 
Farm Journal and Poultry Suc- 
cess. 

The extent of the farm cam- 
paign may be wondered at unless 
it is remembered that one of the 
greatest sources of increased con- 
sumption has been the farm trade, 
in connection with the construc- 
tion of houses, barns, silos, etc. 
The number of metropolitan pa- 
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pers with weekly editions used 
to reach the farmer is also worth 
noting. 

With the exception of the jour- 
nals in the lumber field, about the 
only trade mediums used have 
been the American Carpenter & 
Builder and the National Builder, 
which reach the carpenters and 
building contractors, and the 
Florists’ Review, which has been 
used for the purpose of exploiting 
cypress for greenhouse construc- 
tion work. 

Judging from the number of 
inquiries handled, the campaign 
has hit the mark pretty hard. 
While figures for the entire cam- 
paign are not available, it is stat- 
ed that advertising in September, 
1913, for instance, resulted in 15,- 
863 pieces of mail being sent out 
in answer to inquiries; and al- 
lowing for three pieces of follow- 
up matter to each inquiry, this 
represents a total of something 
like 5,000 inquiries a month. On 
a yearly basis this would mean 
60,000 inquiries for $60,000, or one 
dollar apiece. Considering the 
fact that a lumber buyer requires 
a pretty fair bill of material for 
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THE “FARM PAPER COPY IS SPECIFIC 


building a house or a barn, it may 
be seen that the cost of the ad- 
vertising figured in direct results, 
has not been heavy. while dis- 
tributed over the entire produc- 
tion of the mills it is practically 
insignificant. 
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In fact, a manufacturer of cy- 
press stated recently that the 
members of this trade consider 
the money to have been extreme- 
ly well spent. 


CYPRESS MAN’S ESTIMATE OF GOOD 
WORK DONE 
“Cypress has always been a 


profitable wood to manufacture,” 
he explained, “even in spite of 
price-cutting, overproduction and 
other disadvantageous features of 
the trade. Now that advertising 
has widened the market and en- 
abled the manufacturers to sell 
all of the lumber they can pro- 
duce, it has resulted in the aver- 
age profit being increased, and 
the small tax on each thousand 
feet of lumber cut is too small to 
worry about. The market has 
been strengthened; prices have 
not been greatly increased, but 
they have been. steadied, and the 
conditions of manufacture have 
been measurably improved.” 
This situation explains the will- 
ingness of the cypress men to spend 
$60,000 a year in advertising, even 
though the end of the cypress for- 
ests is believed to be in sight. 
In fact, some authorities believe 
that in eight or ten years there 
will not be enough cypress to 
make a market, while even the 
optimists do not place the life of 
the wood, as a commercial prop- 
osition, bevond twenty years. 
Nevertheless, the manufacturers 
are continuing to spend their 
money in advertising, in order to 
be able to market their product 
under the best possible conditions. 


HOW THE ADVERTISING ORIGINATED 


The man responsible for lum- 
ber advertising to the consumer, 
according to those who have fol- 
lowed this development, is Charles 
Harrison, of the Himmelberger- 
Harrison Lumber Company, of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. About: five 
years ago he took up with other 
manufacturers the question of ad- 
vertising red gum to the con- 
sumer, this being the first wood 
exploited in that way. Before the 
campaign was launched Mr. Cros- 
by captured the account, and has 
been handling the advertising 
ever since. It has been successful 
to a marked degree, conditions 


considered, and supplied a founda- 
tion for more ambitious adver- 
tising by lumbermen, such as the 
cypress campaign just described. 

The concerns which have par- 
ticipated in the red gum campaign 
are the Lamb-Fish Lumber Com- 
pany, Charleston, Miss.; the 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, St. Louis; the 
Himmelberger - Harrison Com- 
pany; the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany,of Memphis, Tenn. ; the Car- 
rier Lumber & Mfg. Company, of 
Sardis, Miss.; the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Company, of Chicago; 
the Three States Lumber Com- 
pany, of Memphis, and the Baker 
Lumber Company, of Terrell, 
Ark. The latter two concerns are 
understood to have dropped out 
recently, however. 

The problem of the red gum 
manufacturers was really much 
more difficult than that of the cy- 
press men, for the reason that 
at the time red gum began to be 
advertised the chief market wag 
abroad. Gum had little standing 
in America except for use in the 
cheapest and humblest work, such 
as crating, boxes and the like. 
Now it has a prominent place 
among the leading cabinet woods, 
being used in furniture manufac- 
turing, interior trim and _ other 
equally’ important classes of work, 
on account of its handsome figure 
and the ease with which it can be 
worked. 

While advertising did not do 
it all, it helped to a wonderful 
extent in getting rid of the preju- 
dice against gum which had al- 
ways existed on the part of do- 
mestic trade. Advertising took it 
as a despised and comparatively 
unknown wood, and lifted it to 
a place where it is recognized as 
one of the best. In fact, red gum 
is often referred to as “the Cin- 
derella of the hardwood trade,” 
and its rapid increase in prestige 
and also in price has been one 
of the startling features of the 
last decade. 

Six or seven years ago, before 
advertising was attempted by the 
red gum manufacturers, $20 to 
$22 was the average price of firsts 
and seconds, the top grades; while 
now the price paid is $34 to $35. 
Looking a little further back, log- 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: 

Northwest Farmstead more 
than proves your circulation 
statement by the business that 
we are receiving. In fact, at 
times we wonder why it is there 
is so much difference between 
the Northwest Farmstead and 
other papers carrying similar cir- 
culation when it comes to the 
business resulting therefrom. 


Yours very truly, 


Hewitt: ‘Lea-Funck Co. 


It has proved a record- 
breaking tesult pro- 
ducer for advertisers 
who are known na- 
tionally as among the 
shrewdest in the land. 





Its editors are thor- 
oughly identified with 
the Northwest. They 
work right with the 
farmers to promote and 
advance the interests 
of the farm, the home 
and the school, 


Northwest Farmstead 
is the Northwestern 
edition of the five 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES, and 
reaches the biggest 
and most prosperous 
farmers, and with its 











offers advertisers unusual 


100,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


opportunities in this vast 


developing region. 








Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates of this leading Farm 
Weekly of the Northwest — NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 

















ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Entire Sixth Floor Oneida Building, Minneapolis 
1209 Peoples Gas Building 915 Fourth Ave. 

Chicago, Il. New York, N.Y. 





908 Candler Building 1-57 W. Worthi St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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Bb ie the many 


advertisers who 
have been repre- 
sented in our 
previous Poultry 
Annuals, we need 
only to remind 
them of the date 
of issue, but if 
you are one of 
those who have 
not yet used the 
PoultryAnnual 
of Farm and 
Home wewant 
you on the 
“inside” of this 


coming number. 










“(COVER DESIGN) 


The 10th Poultry Annual 


of Farm and Home 
Appears February 1, 1914 


It is a big feature number, eagerly awaited by our 600,000 subscribers. They 
look forward to this particular issue which comes just before the opening of the 
poultry raising season, as their Poultry encyclopedia and buyer’s guide. 


600,000 Circulation 


Put the Poultry Annual of Farm and Home down on your list. If your goods 
are of even ordinary interest to any member of a farm fa mily at any time, you 
can depend upon your advertisement being of extra interest, to the 600,000 pros- 
perous, ready-buying farm families who read and study this feature number. 


Forms Close Jan. 15, 1914. Make your reservations for space early. Ask 
your agent about the Poultry Annual of Farm and Home or write us direct. 





- » « Detailed Prospectus Gladly Sent on Request . . | 




























THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 602 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. Candler Bldg. Myrick pees 
Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 






























































run gum frequently sold as low as 
$8 or $9 per thousand at the mill, 
while now the lowest grade brings 
considerably more than that. As 
stated, advertising did not do it 
all. for lumber, of all kinds, espe- 
cially the hardwoods, has been 
gradually increasing in value; but 
advertising helped substantially. 
ADVERTISING FOR RED GUM 
PRODUCERS 

As the problem of the red gum 

producers was to make a market 





THE KIND OF COPY USED IN PUBLICATIONS 
READ BY ARCHITECTS 


among manufacturing consumers, 
comparatively few of the general 
mediums were used, most of the 
money being spent in the furni- 
ture, building, vehicle, automobile 
and similar trade journals. A 
number of the papers devoted to 
country life were also used, and 
these, with the Architectural 
Record and one or two publica- 
tions of a general character, made 
up the list. As each concern in 
the campaign contributed between 
$1,200 and $1,500 a year, the 
amount available was compara- 
tively small. Considering this fact, 
the results accomplished, accord- 
ing to R. M. Carrier, president of 
the Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Sardis, Miss., were really 
wonderful. 
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“Our chief trouble,” he said, 
“was the lack of an organized 
system of follow-up. Instead of 
having an association to - whose 
office all of the inquiries might 
have been sent, the names of the 
individual concerns were sub- 
scribed. to the ads, and inquiries 
were directed to them. In many 
cases they were not given atten- 
tion, and consequently the inter- 
est stirred up was not crystallized, 
as far as the ultimate consumer 
was concerned. [| attribute the 
success of the cypress campaign 
chiefly to the splendid follow-up 
system which has been used. 

“We used samples, made up for 
the most part in miniature, in ad- 
vertising red gum. Doors, for in- 
stance, went out to architects and 
builders, and the possibilities of 
red gum as an interior finish were 
exploited in this way. The adver- 
tising attracted attention to the 
wood, our samples proved that it 
was all we claimed, and gradually 
the demand, in fields where gum 
had never before been used, be- 
gan to develop until now it is a 
staple hardwood. used for cabinet 
work and interior finish along 
with mahogany, oak and Circas- 
sian walnut.” 


MORE ADVERTISING AHEAD 


The red gum manufacturers 
have been continuing their cam- 
paign, on a somewhat smaller 
scale than at first, though just at 
present little is being done, on 
account of the prospect of an as- 
sociation of red gum manufac- 
turers being formed. If this plan 
is carried out, it is expected that 
the advertising of red gum will 
be resumed on a much larger scale 
through the association. It has 
been realized for some time that 
the entire trade ‘has been getting 
the benefit of the expenditures of 
half a dozen manufacturers, and 
that the obviously fair thing to 
do is to distribute the expense of 
advertising among all of those 
making gum. Several meetings 
have been held recently at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to discuss organiza- 
tion, and it is practically certain 
that the association will be 
formed. 

Until the gum people began to 
advertise to the consumer, the 
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lumber business had never known 
— an advertising agent looks 
ike 

The peculiar display used in 
most of the general advertising 
done in behalf of cypress has at- 
tracted considerable attention and 
not a little adverse comment. 
However, the excuse for the 
method used is that it is differ- 
ent, and likewise that it has at- 
tracted attention and brought re- 
sults. The idea of splitting up 
a page so that it looks like four 
quarters rather reverses the usual 
plan of trying to make a small 
ad look like a big one, and yet, 
judging from what is known of 
results, the plan has been far 
from a failure. It was suggested 
to Mr. Crosby some time ago that 
his mode of display suggests a 
“first reader” style. In reply to 
this he wrote: 

“If we were to take this sug- 
gestion literally, we could permit 
you to deduce inferential facts so 
plausible and yet so misleading to 
anyone desiring the real truth as 
to render extraneous inferences 
not only wrong but ridiculous.” 

And -this Delphic remark is all 
that Mr. Crosby has given out 
on the subject. 


Whelan Gets Riker-Hegeman 


A majority of the stock of the Riker- 
Hegeman Company, owning a chain of 
drug stores in New York City, New 
England, Washington, and other East- 
ern cities has passed into the hands 
of George J. Whelan and other inter- 
ests identified with the United Cigar 
Stores. Company at a price understood 
to be about $2, 500,000. 

A holding company has been or- 
ganized to incorporate this majority 
interest and stock is being issued in 
$5 shares, after the English fashion, 
with a view to popularizing it and thus, 
as is — intended, disarming criti- 
cism of the kind leveled at the United 
Cigar Stores. 

The desirability of putting the con- 
trol of the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany into the hands of the new hold- 
ing company and running the cigar 
stores and drug stores in conjunction 
has been considered but not determined. 
It is planned, however, to apply to the 
Riker -Hegeman stores the same mer- 
chandizing methods that have succeeded 
in the case of the United Cigar Stores. 


Shultz with Shichconain: Ross 


Ralph Shultz, formerly art director 
of Street and Finney, has joined the 
Blackman-Ross Company in the same 
capacity. 


INK 
New York Trade Press Officers. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Trade Press Association held 
November 21, at the Hardware Club, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, M. C. Robbins, of The Iron 
Age; vice-president, . H. Ukers, of 
the de 4 oud Coffee Trade Journal; treas- 
urer, . Clifford, of the Engineering 
Pee: a rectors, Hugh M. Wilson, of 
the McGraw Publishing Company; 
Mason Britton, of the American Ma- 
chinist; A, C. Pearson, of the Dry 
Goods Economist, and F. T. Frazer, of 
the Haberdasher. 

The meeting was addressed by A. C. 
Ernst, of Ernst & Ernst, Cleveland, 
and New York, on “The A BC of 
Publishing Efficiency.” 

Hugh M. Wilson, the retiring presi- 
dent, urged that the association enter 
upon some scheme of educational work 
sufficiently general to take in all factors 
in the association, both trade and 
technical. The idea was suggested, he 
said, by the valuable educational work 
of the Advertising en’s League of 
New York. The work he proposed for 
the association would have for its main 
purpose the promotion of a common 
and livelier consciousness in the trade 
as to its power, duties, opportunities, 
etc., and for its minor object the educa- 
tion *“ the public respecting it. 

J. Clyde Oswald suggested co-opera- 
tion with the league. 

Mr. Wilson said the association ought 
to undertake work of its own, for its 
own peculiar problems. 


Advertising Agents Meet 


The ‘New .York Association of Ad- 
vertising Agents held its regular month- 
ly meeting at the Aldine Club last 
Thursday evening. Delegates from the 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Toronto associations were present. Ac- 
cording to a prominent agent who at- 
tended, the evening was given over to 
an open discussion of the various 
problems confronting the industry, | It 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
of those who spoke, that since the as- 
sociation movement started there had 
been a resulting improvement in agency 
ethics, 


Wildenberg in Independent 
Mail-Order Work 


Harry I. Wildenberg, formerly with 


Larkin Company, Buffalo, the National 
Cloak & Suit Company, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and others, has opened an office 
in New York for the purpose of de- 
veloping mail-order accounts. 


Producer and Distributor- Show 


The American Beauty and Style Ex- 
hibit displaying everything pertaining to 
woman and her social life will be held 
at the First Regiment Armory in Chi- 
cago during March, 1914. The purpose 
is to bring producer and distributor to- 
gether on a profit-sharing basis. 
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CRAVATS TO WOMEN 


From 75% to 95% of the department-store 
sales of men’s furnishings are made to women, 
not to men themselves. 

An interesting point to most merchants. 
A vital one to the manufacturer who is about 
to advertise a line of men’s furnishings. And 
one that suggests a definite avenue of approach 
in advertising men’s furnishings which might 
before have seemed incongruous. 

Furthermore, in the North the percentage 
of women’s purchases of these goods is high- 
est, in the West at its medium, and in the 
South at its lowest point. More facts with a 
certain bearing on the case. 

There are many manufacturers who have 
little information of this type regarding their 
own markets. There are many who are not 
ready for big advertising but who must first 
go through a period of commercial introspec- 
tion, that they may know where and to whom 
they should advertise. 3 

It is to this class that the agent and pub- 
lisher may bring aid in research. 

To the manufacturer, the success of his 
campaign means profitable sale of his goods 
and insurance for future business. 

To the agent, and to the publisher, it means 
reputation. : 

To all concerned it is a specific test of the 
power of advertising. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Calkins Describes Four 
Classes of Solicitors 





The Day of Painless Solicitation 
Has Arrived and with It the 
Newer’ Type of Representative— 
Four Classes Described in Ac- 
tion—How “Lists” Are Built up 
in an Agency 





By Earnest Elmo Calkins 

Of Calkins & Holden, New York 
Address before Representatives’ Club, 

New York, Nov. 17 

HAVE been asked to tell what 
» kind of a_ representative I 
like best and how I want him 
to represent. 

James A. Garfield said, “My 
idea of a college is Mark Hop- 
kins at one end of a log and a 
student at the other.” 

Solicitation may be described 
as a flat-topped desk, with a rep- 
resentative sitting on one side of 
it and I on the other, and I am 
supposed to stand up here and tell 
you how I prefer to have it done. 
And I say, as painlessly as pos- 
sible. The day of painless solici- 
tation has arrived, when the able 
representative can sell an agent 
a twelve-page order without ad- 
ministering an anesthetic. In my 


young and Galesburg days a doc- © 


tor was a doctor. He dashed up 
to the front gate in a mud- 
splashed buggy, with a black bag 
in his hand. He felt my pulse 
to the time of a fat, heavy watch. 
He inspected my tongue as if he 
were reading the minutes of the 
last three meals. He poked and 
prodded me, and drove away, leav- 
ing- two large bottles filled with 
browny, whity stuff for me to 
take. And I assure you that if 
I was not sick before he came, 
I was after he went. 

To-day when the operator tele- 
phones the doctor to stop in -at 
my office, he drops in about 
twelve. He tells me about his 
new. car and asks after my golf 
game. [I'll admit that my golf 
game is not very healthy, but I 
don’t send for the doctor for it. 
Under the cloak of apparent so- 
cial discourse, he finds out a few 
things about my most recent in- 
discretions. Then he tells me I’m 





not sick, and leaves a small pre 
scription in case I feel the need 
of something. 

The method of soliciting busi- 
ness for a magazine has changed 
just as the method of diagnosing 
and prescribing have changed. The 
ponderous advertising solicitor 
who worked his weary way 
through a ‘needless argument that 
wasn’t new when he began, nor 
true when he finished, for the 
sake of selling you a few square 
inches of white space, who pre- 
sented you with a showy cigar 
with a string tied to it, and 
brought out a blank and said, 
“Sign here,” when he realized 
that he had bored you into sub- 
mission, that sort of representa- 
tive, while not yet extinct, is go- 
ing the way of the country doc- 
tor. Such a representative re- 
minds me of the old school trage- 
dian whose performance was thus 
reviewed by a local paper: 

“Marcus Tullius Gadsooks acted 
‘Hamlet’ at the Opera House last 
night. He acted it till 12 o’clock.” 

THE NEW TYPE 

The representative who solicit- 
ed in full view of the audience is 
giving way to the advertising man 
who has kept step with the new 
ideas of sales and merchandising, 
who can talk with an agent about 
his client’s possibilities, who can 
talk with an advertiser about his 
agent’s co-operation so interest- 
ingly, so intelligently and so much 
to the point that neither advertiser 
nor agent realizes that the dis- 
cussion has really included an or- 
der for a large amount of space 
in that representative’s publica- 
tion. Such a representative has 
something more to talk about than 
his own publication, and when he 
does talk about that, he talks 
about it from a new angle that 
interests the agent and his clients 
in a definite plan for increasing 
that client’s business. 

The two questions—what kind 
of a representative do I want to 
see, and what do I want to know 
about his medium—are bound up 
together—the facts and _ their 
presentation. We want the facts, 
but not the bare, naked facts. We 
want them dressed with ideas fit- 
ting*in with our plans. We want 
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to know more than the bald state- 
ment that the Grandma’s Maga- 
gine is a good advertising medium. 
We want to know why it is a good 
medium for knitting-needles. 

You must not forget that while 
you are sizing up your prospect 
he is also sizing you up. Your 
next interview depends on the 
one you have now. As Sam Wel- 
ler pointed out, it was a great 
thing to make them “vish there 
vas more.” 


A GREAT REPRESENTATIVE’S VIEWS 


“Little-minded people's 
thoughts’—I am now quoting 
from that able representative, The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
—“Little-minded people’s thoughts 
move in such small circles that 
five minutes’ conversation gives 
you an arc long enough to deter- 
mine their whole curve. An arc 
in the movement of a large in- 
tellect does not sensibly differ 
from a straight line. Even if it 
have the third vowel for its cen- 
ter it does not soon betray it.” 

If you will just put the name 
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of your magazine in place of that 
third vowel, you will see why 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is an hon- 
orary member of the Representa- 
tives’ Club. And if you want to 
learn something of the psychology 
of representing a publication, you 
had better read this old book 
again, 

The solicitor who can come 
back again is the one whose arc 
does not differ sensibly from a 
straight line. This is the man 
I never regretted giving an inter- 
view. He did not always sell me 
his magazine, but he did secure 
careful reconsideration, and he 
sold himself, so that a future in- 
terview was a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

I once read an Arabic—I think 
it was Arabic—anyway, I found 
it in a scrap-book, so that it was 
gum arabic, anyway—an Arabic 
saying which divided all mankind 
into four classes. It went some- 
thing like this: 

Tue Four Kinps oF MEN 


He who knows not and knows not he 
knows not. He is foolish. Shun him. 
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He who knows not and _ knows he 
knows not. He is simple. Teach him. 

He who knows and knows not he 
knows. He is asleep. Wake him. 

He who knows and knows he knows. 
He is wise. Follow him. 

This might be taken as a very 
good characterization of all the 
classes of representatives. / 

First, the foolish kind. Men 
who have no call to represent a 
magazine or anything else, who 
know nothing about their medi- 
ums, and who know nothing about 
advertising, but who take up the 
time of an advertiser or an agent 
at length to tell him all they do 
not know about both of these sub- 
jects. These are the men that 
every agent and every advertiser 
shuns, because they are foolish. 

The second class represents all 
the large number of enthusiastic 
and capable young men who are 
beginning the work of intelligently 
selling space on the right basis. 
They do not know it yet, but they 
are going to know it, because they 
know they do not know it. They 
are ready and willing to learn, 
they are learning, and every ad- 
vertiser and agent feels friendly 
toward them. 

The third class is made up of 
a large number. of able men who 
are sore-heads, who are not liv- 
ing up to their jobs, who are not 
doing the work they can do, or 
who are disgruntled «because 
somebody else was made advertis- 
ing manager, and, therefore, begin 
to sleep on their work. 

The fourth kind represents the 
able men in the profession, mer 
who know advertising and who 
know mediums, who make their 
own welcome, who have something 
definite to say ‘and say it, who 
talk to the advertiser or to the 
advertising agent so intelligently 
about the real advertising prob- 
lems that the space is sold inci- 
dentally and as a part of a definite 
and tangible plan, without the ad- 
vertiser or agent realizing that 
he is being sold. 

These, then, are the four kinds 
of solicitors. The agent has no 
time for the first. small considera- 
tion for the third, a helping hand 
for the second, and full considera- 
tion for the fourth. 

Some things the solicitor should 
always remember—that the agent 


buys space not for himself but 
for his clie: it; that with very few 
exceptions no one advertising me- 
dium is absolutely essential to any 
list; that the solicitor must. seil 
his ‘publication to the advertiser ; 
that in buying space an agent is 
a purchasing agent, but i in prepar- 
ing advertising he is a_profes- 
sional man. 

A_ selling campaign may be a 
work of art, but a list is not, or 
seldom is.. Matthew Arnold said 
of Gray's Elegy, “You might as 
well try to push a brick from a 
well-laid wail with your finger as 
to alter one word and not alter 
it for the worse.” 

Magazine lists have not this in- 
violate character. They are more 
or less interchangeable. Few ap- 
propriations are large enough to 
use all good mediums. Concen- 
tration is more important than 
distribution. Hence the endless 
arguments about mediums. 

As I look around this room I 
see only a few faces which | 
recognize. The great majority of 
the men now representing the pub- 
lications are young men, who have 
newly come into the field, and 
with whom I have not yet had 
an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted. 

I want to say to those of you 
that I am meeting to-day that -I 
welcome you to this work. « Re- 
member that you have one other 
thing to do besides leaving a good 
impression, of your publication, 
and that is to get a correct im- 
pression of the agency. 

You have a great responsibility 
in talking to the advertiser, of 
whom you see a great many more 
than we do, so as to give him a 
just impression of the various 
agencies and the ways they work. 
It is your duty to see that an 
advertiser reaches in every case 
the agency that is best for him 
and for the development of his 
business. We would much rather: 
see an advertiser placed in the 
hands of the best agency for him, 
whether our own or not. 

All the future success of adver- 
tising will come from the adver- 
tiser getting the right advertising 
agency to help him in his work, 
and in that representatives will 
bear a part. 
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Five Jechnical Raper Jalhs Jalhs 


No. 5 
What Technical Paper Service Is 


Technical paper service be- 
gan years ago when the Old 
Man, tired ‘of staring week 
after week at advertise- 
ments that stared back at 
him, immovable, immutable, 
always the same— 


Seized his shears, his pencil 
and his dictionary and at- 
tacked that age-worn fetich 
—the standing card. 


Now the Make-It-Pay De- 
partment of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company contains 
seventeen people. 


_ Its function is no longer 


merely to flourish the pencil 
and wield the scissors. 


The Make-It-Pay Depart- 
ment. first of all, investi- 
gates a product, ascertains 
its adaptability and applica- 


tion to the field to which it 
is to be offered. Then it pre- 


‘pares a campaign, according 


to this analysis. Back of 
each piece of copy written is 
a plan. 


We do not mean to claim, 
of course, that the depart- 
ment is infallible. Nor that 
every advertisement it pre- 
pares compares with the 
combined product of Elbert 
Hubbard and that mysteri- 
ous and awe-inspiring $1000- 
a-week writer claimed by 
one agency— 


But if you have a product 
that “belongs” let us show 
you what a real, feet-on-the- 
ground, common-sense tech- 
nical advertising campaign is. 


There is no charge—no 
obligation. 


Hill Engineering Weeklies 


There are five of these technical papers—each 


the leader in its field. 


You know your product —the . Make-It-Pay 
Department knows the field. Why not co- 


operate? 
The Engineer- Engineering American Power Coal Age 
ing and Mining News (1874) Machinist (1880) (1911) 
Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Paper of Engi- 


(1877) 
Devoted to the Deveted ts Coal 


Generation and 


Devoted to the “ae 
Metal Mining and neering and Con- pty of Machin- Transmission of Mining and Coke 


Metallurgy. Cir- tracting. Circula- 
culation 10,000. tion 20,000, 


Circulation 26,730. tion 30,500. 


Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pearl St., New York 


Power. Circulae Manufacture. 


Circulation 12,250. 
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THE CROWELL 
PUBLISHING CO 


Announces 
the appointment of 


Mr- LEE W MAXWELL 


As Advertising Manager 
of the 


AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


S. KEITH EVANS 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
NOVEMBER 25, 1913 
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THE CROWELL 
PUBLISHING CO 


Announces 
the appointment of 


MR-JOSEPH Avy FORD 


As Advertising Manager 
of the 


WOMANS HOME 
COMPANION 


S. KEITH EVANS 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
NOVEMBER 25, 1913 
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Why Pears has paid 10% 


Dividends per annum for 20 years 


At the 21st meeting of stockholders of A. & F. 
Pears, Ltd., Sir Thomas Dewar, in comment- 
ing on the 10% dividend on common stock 
(continuous for two decades) and the great 
goodwill Pears had built up, said: 

“Why, a child in the nursery gets his mind im- 
pressed with tablets of Pears, and that impression 
is never eradicated from the tablets of his memory 
afterwards. Therefore all these advertisements of 
the past are written off in your balance-sheet so we 
are in an excellent position.” 


Pears advertises in St. Nicholas—and has done 
so for 20 years. 

The way to insure any business is through 
advertising today to the grown-ups of to- 
morrow. St. Nicholas is read by the children 
(and parents) in the best American homes. 


SOME OF THE ADVERTISERS WHO 
BELIEVE IN THE ST. NICHOLAS IDEAS: 






Libby, McNeil & Libby. 
L. E. aterman. 


Swift & Co. 


American Sugar Ref. Co. 


Eastman Kodak. 
Walter Baker & Co. 
Colgate & Co. 
Remington Arms. 
Edison Phonograph Co. 
Jos. Campbell Co. 
John Wanamaker. 
Simmons Hardware Co. 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 
pangreet Hosiery Co. 
The N. K. Fairbank Co. 
Pond’s Extract. 

Peter’s Chocolate. 
Sapolio. 


Kingsford’s ca Starch. 


Postum Cereal Co. 
Genesee Pure Food Co. 


International Silver Co. 
Johnson Educator Food Co. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk. 
Ralston Wheat Food. 

Geo. Frost Co. 

Fk. A. O. Schwarz. 

Coward Shoe. 

Mennen’s, 

Spencerian Pens. 

Santa Fe R. R. 

Ivory Soap. 

Eskay’s Food. 

U. S. Tire Co. 

Lanman & Kemp. 
Bensdorp’s Cocoa. 

W. Atlee Burpee. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Maillard’s. 

Mellin’s Food Co. 


Jap-a-lac. 


Huyler’s. 
New England Confectionery Co. 


National Biscuit Co. 


* 
These good people are not only selling their 
goods to-day in the best homes but also educating 
the growing generation through advertising in 
St. Nicholas. The average age of St. Nicholas 
readers is 14 years. 





DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
Union Square, New York 


















Late Awakening of Manufacturers 
to Menace of Kahn Law 


Special ,Washington Correspondence 


UDGING by the correspondence 

reaching members of Congress 
and Government officials in Wash- 
ington, the Kahn law, enacted 
this autumn by the ~ national 
legislature, has aroused manufac- 
turers to a degree unequaled since 
the principle of price maintenance 
was assailed by the introduction 
of the Oldfield bill. A vigorous 
campaign for the amendment of 
the Kahn law is likely to be one 
of the activities that will interest 
business men during the regular 
session of Congress, opening early 
in December. 

The Kahn act had been on the 
statute-books for some weeks ere 
manufacturers in any considerable 
numbers were aroused as to its 
possible significance with reference 
to the interests of owners of valu- 
able American patents and trade- 
marks, Certain of the inquiries 
received at the seat of Govern- 
ment would indicate that even at 
this date there is an impression 
in some quarters that the measure 
in question is merely one of the 
numerous bills affecting manufac- 
turing and advertising interests 
which are introduced at every ses- 
sion of Congress and that no 
action has as yet been taken upon 
it. As a matter of fact, the bill 
was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on September 9; was 
passed by the Senate on Septem- 
ber 11, and was signed by the 
President on September 18. 


HOW BILL SLIPPED THROUGH 


A further explanation of the 
failure of this act to receive the 
scrutiny usually given to bills re- 
lating to patents and trade-marks 
is found in the circumstance that 
the bill was not referred to the 
patent committee in either house. 
The first section of the law is 
designed to admit, free of duty, 
objects imported for exhibition at 
the Panama-Pacific exposition at 
San Francisco, and since this ‘is, 
accordingly, a measure affecting 





the revenues of the United States ‘ 


under the tariff act, the bill was 
referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee in the House and to 
the Finance Committee in the 
Senate. 

However, any proposed amend- 
ment to the act will presumably 
be referred to the patent commit- 
tees, and Chairman Oldfield, of 
the Patent Committee of the 
House, has already indicated a 
willingness to take up the matter 
early in the regular session. Pres- 
ent indications are that it will be 
necessary to hold public hearings 
upon the amendments that may 
be proposed, and perhaps to make 
the entire measure a subject of 
controversy on the floor of each 
legislative body. This could only 
be avoided if all the parties con- 
cerned could arrive at an amicable 
arrangement for the amendment 
of the bill, whereas it is certain 
that the management of the San 
Francisco exposition and _ their 
friends in and out of Congress 
are prepared to fight to prevent 
any amendment whatever in the 
case of the original bill. 


WHY OBJECTION TO BILL IS MADE 

Section 2 of the Kahn act, 
which is objected to by many 
manufacturers and advertisers, es- 
tablishes a branch copyright and 
patent office at the exposition 
grounds, and permits the “pro- 
prietor” of any foreign patent, 
trade-mark or copyright to obtain 
free of charge a certificate which 
shall be legal evidence of “pro- 
prietorship.” Section 3 of the bill, 
which is even more harshly criti- 
cised, makes it unlawful for any 
person to, without authority,“copy, 
imitate, reproduce, or republish 
any pattern model, design, trade- 
mark, copyright, or manufactured 
article protected by the laws of 
any foreign country by registra- 
tion, copyright. patent or other- 
wise which shall be imported for 
exhibition at the Panama-Pacific 
exposition.” Penalties for unlaw- 
ful infringement are specified, in- 
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cluding injunction, damages and 
profits and surrender of infring- 
ing articles. 

The object of this act, of which 
Representative Kahn, of Califor- 
nia, is the author, is, of course, 
to induce foreign manufacturers 
to exhibit at San Francisco with- 
out fear that the exclusive models, 
designs, etc., which they may bring 
over for display will be copied 
by American competitors. There 
was complaint on this score by 
foreign firms following both the 
Chicago and St. Louis expositions, 
hence the present precaution. 
None of the American manufac- 
turers or their legal representa- 
tives who have registered protests 
at Washington object to the aim 
on the part of the California peo- 
ple to safeguard the interests of 
foreigrf exhibitors. Their com- 
plaint is that in the anxiety to 
protect foreign firms, there has 
been placed on the statute-books 
a law that jeopardizes the inter- 
ests of many reputable American 
advertisers and manufacturers. 

Opponents of the Kahn. act 
contend, among other things, that 
it grants protection to inventions 
on which patents have been re- 
fused by our Patent Office, or on 
which a United States patentee 
has a patent that is yet in force. 
It is charged that it creates prop- 
erty in designs without reference 
to invention or novelty; that it 
creates copyright property with 
like disregard of novelty or orig- 
inal authorship. and that it gives 
trade-mark rights to one who may 
have pirated the well-known 
trade-mark of a domestic manu- 
facturer—it being well known that 
the most extensively used and 
valuable American trade-marks 
may be registered in many foreign 
countries by citizens of those 
countries without regard to the 
rights of the American manufac- 
turers. 


AMENDMENT WILL PRECIPITATE 
FIGHT 


The manufacturers and mem- 
bers of the patent bar who make 
objection to the Kahn act in its 
present form were under the im- 
pression at one time that there 
would be little or no opposition 
to the amending of the act, which 
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they were inclined tu regard mere- 
ly as an example of unfortunate 
phraseology. . Latterly, however, 
it has become apparent that no 
amendment to the bill can be car- 
ried except as the outcome of a 
fight. Representative Kahn and 
the exposition officials object, it 
is understood, to any amendment 
of the bill, and the attorneys who 
have been retained by the exposi- 
tion company predict that no 
amendment can be put through. 
So bitter has the feeling become 
in certain quarters that threats 
have been made that American 
manufacturers will boycott the 
exposition if they are convinced 
that,there is a disposition to sac- 
rifice their interests to those of 
the foreign exhibitors. 

The representatives at Wash- 
ington of the exposition company 
are opposing amendment to the 
law for several reasons. First, 
they do not wish to have the 
whole subject opened up to argu- 
ment arid debate as would pre- 
sumably be the case if amiend- 
ments were encouraged. Sec- 
ondly, it is felt that any amend- 
ment to the act would be re- 
garded with ill favor by pros- 
pective foreign exhibitors. In- 
deed, one spokesman of the ex- 
position has declared to the cor- 
respondent of Printers’ INK his 
conviction that the amendment of 
the bill would “sound the death 
knell” of the foreign exhibits at 
San Francisco. It is the conten- 
tion of the supporters of the 
Kahn act that no judge or jury 
could possibly place upon the 
Kahn act the construction that is 
feared by those manufacturers 
who regard the new law as a 
menace. Counsel for the expo- 
sition insist that if an American 
manufacturer can prove use of a 
trade-mark or invention prior to 
the date of the opening of the 
exposition he has nothing to fear 
from the present law, no matter 
by whom invoked. When the 
subject was pursued, however, it 
was admitted that the effect of 
this new law might be to involve 
a manufacturer in litigation which 
could prove costly even though it 
resulted in complete victory for 
the American manufacturer. 

Unquestionably the controversy 























at Washington over the Kahn act 
has been complicated somewhat 
by the circumstance that Edward 
B. Moore, who was until recently 
U. S. Commissioner of Patents, is 
now a member of the legal firm 
of Moore & Clark, which has been 
retained by the management of 
the exposition to oppose the 
amendment of the bill. Conse- 
quently the “deadly parallel” has 
been invoked in order to contrast 
a letter which Mr. Moore wrote 
on July 29 last, criticising the bill, 
with other communications of a 
different purport which he has 
written at later dates. On the 
other hand, champions of the 
Kahn act are endeavoring to 
make capital of the fact that many 
of the men who are urging the 
amendment of the Kahn act are 
equally active in the agitation for 
a new design patent law in the 
United States, the insinuation be- 
ing that sentiment is being worked 
up in the case of the Kahn law 
for the purpose of furthering the 
cause of a new design patent law 
or other measure that will enable 
the registration of commercial 
designs. 

Several solutions of the exist- 
ing situation are open and each 
has its advocates. The Kahn act 
may be amended by eliminating 
entirely the sections objected to 
or merely by the elimination of 
all mention of patents and trade- 
marks. This is understood to be 
the recommendation of the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Patents, 
Thomas Ewing. The representa- 
tives of the exposition, while they 
are opposed to any amendment of 
the Kahn law, are willing to com- 
promise matters by promoting the 
passage by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of a joint reso- 
lution which would, in so many 
words, place upon the Kahn act 
the construction which these in- 
terests have contended that the 
act would have at the hands of 
any judge or jury. 

Such a resolution has been 
drawn up by a sub-committee of 
the legal committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. 
and will, according to the pres- 
ent plan, be introduced early in 
the new session by Mr. Kahn, au- 
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thor of the original bill. This 
resolution states that the act of 
September 18 “was understood at 
the time of the enactment thereof, 
and is to be interpreted to pro- 
tect. only patterns, models, de- 
signs, trade-marks, copyrighted 
articles or manufactured articles 
not in use or on sale in this 
country prior to the date of the 
arrival of such pattern, model, 
design, copyrighted article, trade- 
mark or manufactured article 
within the grounds of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco, and said act 
was understood and is to be in- 
terpreted as in nowise impairing 
or derogating from any proprie- 
tary right in any pattern, model, 
design, trade-mark, copyrighted 
article or manufactured article 
acquired pursuant to the laws of 
the United States prior to said 
date.” 





Co-operative Insurance Cam- 
paign 


Seven different insurance companies 
—The Equitable Life Insurance Society 
of U. S., The Germania Life Insurance 
Company of New York, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, New York Life, Pan-American, 
Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, and The Union Central of Cin- 
cinnati have joined forces in using big 
space in New Orleans. An advertise- 
ment of seven columns by 300 lines is 
made of three cartoons. The first 
shows an insurance solicitor trying to 
sell a policy to a man who says, “In- 
surance? should say not. Why you 
couldn’t kill me with an ax.” The next 
picture shows the same man in bed at- 
tended by a doctor, saying, “Say, I 
believe I'll take out that policy now.” 
But the solicitor is fleeing. The third 
icture shows the widow with a bank 
ook having a balance of 30 cents 
facing the sheriff, undertaker, land- 
lord, grocer, iceman, and a crowd of 
dealers. Each picture is six inches 
deep by thirteen wide so that the news- 
paper reader is forced to realize the 
danger of neglecting insurance. The 
names of the companies only occupy an 
inch and a half of space across the 
bottom. 





Schulze Joins McGraw. Pub- 
lishing Company 
Edward H. Schulze joins the Me- 
Graw Publishing Company’s organiza- 
tion December 1, to héndle special 
circulation promotion work on its four 
technical weeklies. 
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Business Morals Out of 
the Day’s Work 


[Being contributions to his catalogue by 
the late George F. Wescott, manu- 
facturer of power machinery, 
Buffalo] 

NAL a fact just as a sensible 

man nails a mosquito—the 
first time it settles near you. 

I don’t care how good old meth- 
ods are, new ones are better, even 
if they’re only just as good. 

A fellow is a boss simply be- 
cause he’s a better man than those 
under him, and there’s a heap of 
responsibility in being better than 
the next fellow. 

A man’s got to lose more than 
money to be “broke.” 


In all your dealings, remember 
that to-day is your opportunity; 
to-morrow some other fellow’s. 

A competent boss can move 
among his men without having to 
draw an imaginary line between 
them, because they will see the 
real one if it exists. 

You must learn not to overwork 
a dollar any more than you would 
a horse. Three per cent is a small 
load for it to draw; six, a safe 
one; when it pulls in ten for you 
it’s like working some place where 
you've got to watch to see that it 
doesn’t buck. 

When a man’s in the selling end 
of the business, what he really 
needs to know is the manufactur- 
ing end; and when he’s in the fac- 
tory he can’t know too much 
about the trade. 


You are bright enough to be a 
half-way man, to hold a half-way 
place on a‘half-way salary by 
doing half the work you are cap- 
able of, but you’ve got to add 
dynamite, ginger and jounce to 
your equipment if you want to 
get the other half that’s coming 
to you. 

When a fellow knows his busi- 
ness, he doesn’t have to explain 
to people that he does. 
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When a fellow brags that he 
has a pull, he’s a liar, or his em- 
ployer is a fool. And when a 
fellow whines that he’s being held 
down, the truth is, as a general 
thing, that his boss can’t hold 
him up. 


When a fellow’s got a straight 
backbone and a clear eye his 
creditors don’t have to lie awake 
nights worrying over his liabili- 
ties. 

I've put a good deal more than 
work into my business, and I’ve 
drawn a good deal more than 
money out of it; but the only 
thing I’ve ever put into it which 
didn’t draw dividends in fun or 
dollars was worry. 


A mistake sprouts a lie when 
you cover it up. 





Thousand Members in Phila- 
delphia “Rotary” Club 


George W. Ochs, editor of the Public 
Ledger, made an address before three 
hundred members of the Rotary Club 
of Philadelphia at their monthly dinner 
last week. He explained many matters 
concerning the publ cation of a_news- 
paper. Assistant City Solicitor of Phil- 
adelphia, Glenn C. Mead also addressed 
the organization. He explained the 
meaning of “Rotary” as applied to the 
organization and ssoribod how great 
benefit is to be derived by the inter- 
change of views between representatives 
of different k nds of business. The co- 
operation of business men engaged in 
entirely different pursuits, he said, was 
productive of more good than was gen- 
erally believed. 

The membership of this club recently 
had nearly reached the thousand mark, 
although only one representative of 
om kind of business is allowed in the 
ciub, 





New Kind of Laundry Copy 
“Miss Eureka, the Queen of Clean- 


liness,” was the new advertising figure 
introduced by The Eureka Laundry 
Company of Houston, Texas, at the 


opening of the No-Tsu-Oh Carnival. A 
whole page advertisement was used to 
picture Miss Eureka gowned stylishly 
in the latest fashions. The style of 
copy was conversational, leaning a lit- 
tle toward jocular. One sect on was ad- 
dressed to “Married Men,” another to 
“Her Bachelor Friends,” and another 
to ‘The Ladies,” yet all the talks were 
going after business. Technical de- 
scriptions, such as points on cleaning 
and dyeing, service, time of delivery, 
etc., were confined to boxes set in a 
smaller type. 
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Ans advertisement of WOMAN’S WORLD—Chicago 
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This is New York—Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street. Some very rich people live in New York. 
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An advertisement of WOMAN’S WORLD—Chicago 


























This also is New York—a Ludlow Street corner 
market. These are not the idle rich. Lobster palace 
and slums are always natives of the same city. In the 
big cities you find the very rich and the very poor. 
The very rich are few and the very poor are many. 
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An advertisement of WOMAN’S WORLD—Chicago 
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This is Chemung, NewYork. Chemung was chosen 
haphazard to represent the small townsof the country. 

More than half of the American people live in 
towns like Chemung and in the country round 
about, driving into the towns like Chemung to buy 
what they do not buy by mail. 

There are no extremes of poverty or riches in 
Chemung. And the average home has more money 
to spend than the average family in the big city. 
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An advertisement of WOMAN’S WORLD—Chicago 





day—but, for all that, the big city is a hard market. 
‘Competition is fierce beyond description. Chain 
and department stores push private brands. Every day 
is bargain day (real or bogus). The big city is a hard 
market to win for an advertised brand. It is as hard to 
hold against continued competition and price-cutting. 

A vaster sum is spent in the smalltowns of the country 
each day—but, for all that, only a few far-sighted manu- 
facturers have entered this ready market as yet. 

There is no competition—yet. 

There are no chain stores. Nor is the Chemung gen- 
eral store a department store in the big-city sense. The 
proprietor of the Chemung general store has no private 
brand of his own. He has no prejudice against trade- 
marked advertised goods if his customers—who are also 
his neighbors—want them. 

There is no competitive slashing at an advertised price 
—a big-city madness that sometimes kills the sale of a 
meritorious advertised article for the temporary 
advantage of a retailer. 

Instead, Chemung is an opportunity! A new market! 

Woman’s World is edited for the homes in towns like 
Chemung and the country districts round about them. 
We have made an exhaustive investigation of the field 
and the opportunities it offers to manufacturers of many 
advertised and advertisable lines. 

We have facts and figures that your sales minager 
ought to know. 

Say the word, and a Woman’s World man will call on 
your sales manager and tell him of the field and what 
you could do in it. ) 

You will be under no obligation whatever—yet this 
offer is not philanthropic. When you realize your op- 
portunity, and seek this virgin market, we know that you 
must logically use Woman’s World to tell the story of 
your product to our own two million small-town homes. 


L VAST SUM is spent in the big city stores every 




















How Eastman Co.’s 
“Kodak Exhibition” Is 
Being Made to Pay 


Caretully Planned in Order to Link 
Up Profitably with National and 
Local Advertising—The Dealer 
Brought into Close Relations— 
Statement of L. B. Jones, Adver- 
tising Manager 


HE Eastman Kodak Com- 

pany is operating a “Kodak 
Exhibition” in various Middle 
Western Cities this fall. Those 
manufacturers who, perhaps with 
only indifferent success, have 
tried this linking up method of 
advertising, will read with profit 
the recital of L. B. Jones, the 
advertising manager, as printed 
below. 

The Eastman Kodak Exhibition 
was put on only after study and 
careful planning. In order to 
pay it was realized 1, that the 
exhibition idea must be adapted 
to the special character of the 
advertising message to be con- 
veyed; 2, that a story of real in- 
terest, from the viewpoint of the 
man, woman or child in the street, 
must be told about the goods; 3, 
that there must be some effective 
plan of getting people to attend 
this business show; and, 4, that 
the show must be joined to the 
other forms of advertising in 
order to cash in real business 
through the dealers. 

The Kodak exhibition is travel- 
ing on a fixed schedule from 
place to place in its own car. 
Like a road show, it is being ad- 
vertised ahead, and again like a 
show, it is being looked after by 
competent road man- 
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vertising in the newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade journals. 

Following is the story of this 
exhibition, which Mr. Jones 
wrote at the request of PRINTERS’ 
INK: 

“This exhibition idea is not a 
new one to us as we had a similar 
exhibition during the winter of 
1905-06 and the winter of 1906- 
07. The present exhibition is, 
however, both larger and in 
every way better. The idea real- 
ly came from England where our 
people put out an exhibition in 
1904-05. We took their exhibit 
over, improved it and enlarged 
on the idea until we had so far 
perfected it as to have completed 
a really remarkable show. 

“The backbone of the exhibi- 
tion is a series of one hundred 
screens on which are carried five 
hundred and five enlargements. 
These screens are lighted by con- 
cealed bulbs and all of the pic- 
tures are enlargements from 
negatives made with our cameras, 
mostly Kodaks. 

“The five hundred and five 
pictures were selected from over 
thirty thousand negatives which 
we obtained from all parts of the 
world. We chose those pictures 
which combined real interest and 
excellence. We did not judge 
from a purely art standpoint. 
This is not an art exhibition in 
any way, although there are few 
pictures that could be criticised 
from an artistic standpoint. The 


screens are about four and one- 
half feet wide, so that the total 
length of the pictures when set 
up is four hundred and fifty 
feet. 

“The second feature of the ex- 
hibition is the illustrated lectures, 





agers. These men, 
like the home office, 
have no delusions 
about this exhibition 
being a self-sufficient 
piece of publicity. In 
fact they know that 
it is only a small part 
of the whole Eastman 
scheme of publicity 
and that it would ‘be 
of negligible advan- 
tage if it were not 
backed by strong ad- 








A SPECIAL CAR TO CARRY EXHIBIT BETWEEN SHOW-PLACES 
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one being given every afternoon 
and evening during the week, ex- 
cept on Monday, on which day we 
do not open until the evening ses- 
sion. These lectures are beauti- 
fully illustrated with lantern 
slides, the majority of which are 
colored and all of which are made 
with Eastman cameras, mostly 
Kodaks. The subjects are vari- 
able. One lecture is really a 
travelogue. Another on ‘Photog- 
raphy and Play’ shows how the 
Kodak is used in outdoor sports. 
Another subject, ‘Out in the 
Open,’ is somewhat similar. ‘At 
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the act of making various pic- 
tures. Then one day while at 
lunch alongside a babbling brook, 
they get out their developing ma- 
chine and develop their negatives. 
When they arrive at home they 
are seen making Velox prints 
from these negatives. Then they 
are shown looking over the album 
of prints, in evident merriment; 
and finally, we throw upon the 
screen, by means of. lantern 
slides, reproductions of the 
actual pictures taken by them on 
this trip. A bit of humor is 


thrown into it so that the audience 











INTERIOR VIEW OF HALL THAT SHOWS HOW CAREFULLY EXHIBIT IS PRESENTED 


Home with a Kodak’ treats 
largely of photographing chil- 
dren, pets, grandpa and grand- 
ma, old fireside scenes, and the 
like. None of the lectures are 
technical, although slides are 
thrown on now and then, which 
show how pictures should be 
made, especially in the matter of 
home portraiture. It is made 
very clear by the lecturer that 
all pictures that we use are the 
result of work with Eastman 
goods. 

“Following the lecture is a 
motion picture story. There are 
two of these stories, but we run 
only one at a session, except on 
Saturday afternoon, when we 
specialize for the children; then 
we run both of them. 


THE STORY ELEMENT TO GIVE 
ENTERTAIN MENT 


“One of these stories is entitled 
‘A Kodak Honeymoon.’ in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Newlywed are seen 
starting away from the house 
amid a shower of confetti, in a 
touring car. Of course, they take 
along a Kodak and are seen in 





enjoys it all the way through. 

_“The other story is somewhat 
similar in plot and tells of a 
boys’ outing in which a Brownie 
camera is used. And in it is the 
old story of the boy who tied 
knots in the other boys’ clothes, 
although in this particular case 
a farmer comes along, picks up 
the camera and photographs him 
while he is doing it. When the 
negative is developed, the other 
boys discover who did the work 
and very promptly give the cul- 
prit a fine ducking in the lake with 
all his clothes on. This tickles 
the audience and we think is good 
publicity. 

“Following these lectures and 
motion pictures, we have demon- 
strations of tank developing and 
Velox printing. We also have an 
apparatus table where there is a 
fine line on display, and of course 
on this apparatus table we have 
all sorts of literature that any- 
body may take away. 

“A strong feature of the show 
is, we think, the fact that every 
bit of entertainment—the lectures 
and the motion pictures—while 
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One paper that is thoroughly 


read is worth a dozen 
that are skimmed over 


Advertisers are naturally interested as to how 
thoroughly a paper is read, because if it’s 
only bought to find out which team won and 
then the headlines are scanned and the paper 
thrown away, the benefit derived from that 
kind of circulation is nil. 


If on the other hand a paper is so interest- 
ing that every member of the family takes 
turn in reading it, looking over the local 
items, reading the short and serial stories, 
woman’s page, agricultural department, base- 
ball topics, etc., each one interested in one 
or more of these various topics, the adver- 
tiser’s chances are excellent. In the smaller 
communities the great majority of people 
have plenty of time and opportunity to read 
thoroughly every publication thatreachesthem, 
and no matter what else they get, the local 
weekly is subscribed for and thoroughly read. 


Many gigantic business houses of today have 
been largely built up through country news- 
paper advertising, and many more will be 
served equally well in the future. The 


Kellogg and Western Lists 


have been largely used in the upbuilding of these houses 
and a number of advertisers have used them consistently 
for a generation or more. Catalogue and fullest particu- 
lars "pes 5,927 papers sent to any advertiser on request. 


Western Newspaper Union 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Screaming Louder 


Every Week 


Every week his load gets heavier. 
Every week the grand old bird 
who loans us his name for our 
title page, makes more friends, 
calls on more people. 


Every week his printed load of 
farm facts, world news, home 
helps, travel tales, etc., gets bigger 
and bigger. 


So every week he screams louder 
and louder. 


And with good reason, too. For 
not a week passes but sees a big 
increase in the net paid circula- 


tion of 


The Weekly Eagle 


Now 50,000 Strong 


That means 200,000 readers right out 
here among the prosperous, land-rich, 
and crop-wealthy farmers of Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

These men have got the money—lots of 
it. They are making and spending 
thousands of dollars of it through the 
columns of The Weekly Eagle. For the 
Eagle is their own paper, their own 
newspaper; it gives them Associated 
Press news of the world every week, it 
also gives them the sale-making facts 
about the goods they want (and buy) 
to use in their business of up-to-date 
farming. 

Get next to them. Tell them about 
your goods. You can talk to more of 


them now than ever. 


16% increase in the last 5 months, 
} the rate is the same—1l0c per line, 
at. . 


The Weekly Eagle, Wichita, Kan. 


The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Tribune Building.............. Chicago 
Tribune Building ; 


isa ee New York 
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helping to draw the crowds, is 
nevertheless advertising which 
bears directly on the point which 
we want to drive home: the wide 
utility of the Kodak and the 
simplicity of the entire picture- 
making process by the Kodak 
system. 

“We advertise the exhibition 
by means of bill-boards and 
newspapers, in which we use the 
amusement column; also by in- 
vitations which we send out from 
Rochester to amateur and profes- 
sional photographers, and by in- 
vitations which are sent out 
through our dealers. We ad- 
vertise that admission is by 
tickets which may be _ obtained 
from Kodak dealers, and it is 
very rarely that people present 
themselves at the door without 
these tickets. But if they do, we 
let them in without the tickets. 


THE TRAVELLING FORCE 


“There are ten people traveling 
with the exhibition, including the 
manager, lecturer, motion picture 
operator, two demonstrators, two 
men trained as salesmen, who 
are in attendance at the apparatus 
table, and three other young men 
who assist at ushering, door- 
keeping, and the like, during the 
week and who make themselves 
useful on the night of the tear- 
down and the day of the set-up. 
Then there is an advance man 
who travels about a month ahead 
of the show, enthusing dealers 
and making arrangements with 
carting companies, lighting, and 
the like, and arranging for the 
sending out of invitations by 
dealers, getting them to put in 
show windows and doing anything 
else he can to help along the ex- 
hibition. Then there is a press 
agent who arrives in each city 
three or four days ahead of the 
show, looks after the newspaper 
publicity and further encourages 
the dealers in their advertising 
work, He stays in a town until 
Tuesday or Wednesday of the 
week of the show, when he jumps 
on to the town ahead. 

“The effect is immediately 
stimulating in: the towns where 
the show is put on. Dealers be- 
come particularly interested in it 
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and get much good from it 
through the enthusing of their 
clerks. Furthermore, many deal- 
ers in small towns surrounding 
the points where the show is 
given, come in and see the ex- 
hibition and perhaps for the 
first time get a real idea of the 
full Kodak line and what Kodak- 
ery can accomplish. 

“Except in four or five of the 
largest cities in the country, the 
newspapers are very glad indeed 
to give the show mention, fre- 
quently running half or full pages 
concerning the exhibition and in 
these pages reproducing some of 
the most interesting photographs. 
This is done on a news basis en- 
tirely because the local public is 
interested just as it is in baseball 
and other things. We are liberal 
advertisers of the show in the 
amusement columns, but when we 
ask for publicity in the reading 
columns, we put it on a news 
basis absolutely. It is pretty easy 
to persuade an editor that a show 
that will bring out two or three 
thousand people on one night is 
interesting enough to deserve 
space in his columns.” 





Dry Goods Store Begs Pardon 
for Sale’s Failure 


Recently the Duffy-Powers Company 
of Rochester, N. Y., released a Sat- 
urday morning advertisement with the 
expectation that by the time Saturday 
morning arrived, 1,200 pairs of a cer- 
tain brand of gloves would be in the 
store ready for sale. 

But for some reason or other the 
loves did not arrive and the Duffy- 

‘owers Company was forced to sub- 
stitute gloves from the regular stock. 
On the Monday following this inci- 
dent the Duffy company took space 
in the Rochester papers to explain the 
substitution, that the missing gloves 
had arrived at 9 a.m. on Monday and 
would be on sale Tuesday. 

In concluding the advertisement of 
explanation the Duffy-Powers Company 
said: “For the inconvenience—and the 
annoyance—we caused several hundred 
of our patrons on Saturday, we are 
truly sorry. There is nothing more 
to be said!” 





“Velva” in the South 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., of New Orleans, 
are advertising “Velva Syrup” in a 
list of Southern newspapers. The cop 
is illustrated by a picture of a email 

pouring syrup over a stack of hot 
cakes. A booklet of cooking and candy 
recipes is featured at the top of the 
advertisement. 
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So that you may know 
OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND we will gladly 
send you some sample 
sheets showing ex- 
amples of modern letter 
headings. Better still, 
enclose 10 cents in 
stamps and we will mail 
youa liberal sample box 
of OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND SEMI-BUSI- 
NESS STATIONERY 
—a form of paper and 
envelopes which every 
business man_ should 
have both in his office 
and at home, for there 
are many letters that 
should express a feel- 
ing impossible to se- 
cure from business sta- 
tionery. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER. CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the 
world re 











‘Better Ways 
of Putting Advertising 
up to Dealers 





How Advertisers Are Avoiding the 
Danger of Dealers Regarding 
National Advertising as a Club— 
Devices Being Used by -Stein- 
Bloch, Corbin and Others—The 
Brief Argument Preferred. 





A YOUNG salesman carrying a 
line of alarm clocks, familiar 
to all magazine readers, walked 
into the leading jewelry store in 
Orange, N. J. 

Reaching into an inner coat 
pocket he produced a carefully 
folded piece of leather. This he 
proceeded to spread out over the 
jeweler’s counter, the 
jeweler becoming 
quite interested. Fold 
after fold was un- 
folded, revealing a 
spread of forceful 
magazine advertise- 
ments, with the circu- 
lation of each noted 
in red. 

“Now,” argued the 
salesman, “this will 
give you some idea as 
to what we are going 
to do to help you sell 
these clocks. Here 
you see proofs of the 
advertising we are 
going to do in next 
month’s magazines. 
This leather backing 
is just a little scheme 
of mine to keep them 
from getting torn and 
soiled in my pocket 
when on the road. It 
would be impossible 
for me tocarry 
proofs of all the ad- 
vertising we are go- 
ing to do, but these 
will give you an idea. Le 
This advertising is ¢ 
going to bring people 
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ahead of you, now is your chance 
to get a lot of mighty profitable 


business. How many shall we 
ship ?” 

“Not a blamed one,” flashed 
back the answer. “That story is 
so old that it has whiskers grow- 
ing on its teeth. Neither you nor 
any other salesman can make me 
buy clocks on the strength of 
what you are going to do. I 
have bitten on that bait too many 
times already. See those five doz- 
en sets of cuff-buttons, I put those 
in on the strength of what a sales- 
man said his concern was going 
to do—never again. I'll wait till 
you can talk about what you are 
doing.” 


DEEDS ARE WHAT INTEREST DEALERS 


And the salesman who could 
distinguish a stone wall from a 


Two Hoosier Ads That are 


Remarkable 










who buys the leading daily paper, there's one 
who reads a magazine containing these Hoosier 
advertisements. 
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to your store, Mr. 
Price. What are you 
going to do, send 
them across the 
street? Don’t let a 
competitor~stip in- 








The Magasiocs cotalaing there oda would carpet the Llichens of the 694,000 Hocsler . 
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HOOSIER AD TO DEALERS EXPLAINING INTERESTINGLY TIHIE 
MOTIVE OF CONSUMER 
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GEORGE W. HERBERT 


Advertising Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Breeder’s Gazette 


in Schools 


W. C. Brown, President of the New York Central Railway 
Lines, was a pioneer in the movement to have THe GazETTE 
used as an educational feature in publi¢ schools. He put it 
in all the schools of Page Co., Ia., and paid for it out of 
his own pocket. This view of the paper as an aid in direct- 
ing increased attention to the soil and its products is rapidl 
developing. Almost every mail brings fresh proof that suc 
is the case. Here are specimen bricks: 


Cuas. Stacre, Franklin Co., O., in sending two yearly 
subscriptions to our business office, writes: 

“Tur Gazette is the cleanest and best farm paper published 
in America. It should grace every ,school-teacher’s desk, as 
well as the farm home, for its influence and teachings all 
tend to higher standards.” 


-\nd here is one from Minnesota. The Director of Agri- 
culture at the Hutchinson High School, in sending in five 
ames, says: 

“These are all boys, members of my agricultural classes. I 
have 94 in agricultural courses.” 


“We surely want THe Breeper’s Gazette for another year 
in our schools. The weekly issues have been a great help 
to us.’”—Muss Jessie Fietp, Superiatendent Page County 
Schools, Clarinda, Ia. 


“Your claims for THe Breeper’s GazeTTeE are certainly not 
exaggerated. It contains articles that alone are worth the 
subscription price. The Christmas Number is worth another 
subscription.”"—H. F. Loncenecker, Superintendent of 
Schools, Dalton, O. 


“I have noticed with pleasure and hearty approval the 
shower of congratulations on your Holida umber. They 
are all deserved; but the readers of THE Breeper’s GAzETTE 
are to be congratulated on their good fortune in receiving 
fifty-one other issues of the same high standard, and no whit 
less helpful.’—Joun T. Montcomery, Superintendent Public 
Schools, Rolling Prairie, Ind. 


If you are looking for a direct route to the best farm 
homes the foregoing surely points the way. 


If you do not know Tue Breeper’s Gazette please ask us 
to send you a recent issue. 


ADDRESS 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 











Inc. 
41 Park Row 
NEW YORK CITY 


Inc. 
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picket fence refolded his adver- 
tising and went up the street. 
Jeweler Price seems to have hit 
the keynote when he stated that 
it was what an advertiser was 
doing, and not what he proposed 
to do, that interested him. That 
using proposed campaigns as a 
lever to force sales is usually un- 
satisfactory these days is unques- 


“Swift's Premium” Advertising 


SWIFT'S SUGGESTIVE USE OF TRADE JOURNALS 


tioned, but is this a reason why 
advertising advertising to the 
dealer should cease altogether? 
The advertising manager of a 
famous tooth-brush feels that it 
should, He says: “We do not 
believe in forcing our advertising 
on the attention of the retailer. 
This sort of promotion work has 
been very much overdone, and we 
think the dealer ignores it.” And 
while there mav be others who 
hold the same opinion, neverthe- 
less there are manv who are firm 
believers in advertising their ad- 
vertising, provided the methods 
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used for doing it do not convey 
the impression it is being forced 
on the dealer merely as a lever 
to get him to stock up. 

Of course this is no easy mat- 
ter to do. The first impression 
made by advertising matter ad- 
vertising a concern’s advertising 
is that it is a mute request to buy, 
but there are ways of getting 
around giving this 
impression, as a re- 
view of the methods 
now being used by 
leading dealer adver- 
tisers reveals, 

STEIN-BLOCH PLAN 

ELABORATE 

Just how  impor- 
tant the Stein-Bloch 
Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., considers ad- 
vertising its advertis- 
ing is shown by the 
company’s elaborate 
method of doing it. 
A hundred-page, 
loose-leaf _ portfolio, 
big enough in size to 
take samples of 
Stein-Bloch street- 
car cards, is sent out 
to all who handle 
Stein-Bloch clothes. 
It is so expensive and 
attractive that no 
dealer would dare 
throw it away. In 
this book are shown 
proofs of the 1913- 
1914 Stein-Bloch ad- 
vertising. A short 
description is made 
as to what mediums 
will be used, and the 
front covers of the 
magazines tipped in, as a sort of 
title-page preceding proofs of the 
advertising. Perforated pages of 
suggestive ads for dealers are also 
shown, which can be easily torn 
out and sent to the publisher with 
electros which Stein-Bloch will 
furnish. A section of the book is 
devoted to suggestions for keep- 
ing the store attractive and in- 
cludes some large cuts of store 
windows. For use in these win- 
dows a set of the larger magazine 
ads proved up on bristol board 
is included—the proofs are held 
in against the back cover by cor- 
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ner elastics. These cards are to 
be used as window trim “to con- 
nect your store with our national 
advertising.” The best part of 
this idea is that it puts the me- 
dium up to the dealer in a way 
that he cannot get away from, 
and by furnishing him with win- 
dow-cards of -the advertising, he 
is not only impressed with the 
extent of the advertising, but it 
is brought home to him very 
forcefully. Telling him to use 
these cards to draw the local 
business which the advertising will 
create for his store does this. 


WHAT IMPRINT OF DEALER'S NAME 
ON PROOFS DOES 


A similar method is being used 
by Stephen Whitman & Son, Phil- 
adelphia, makers of Whitman’s 
Chocolates. They make their ad- 
vertising of advertising kill two 
birds, by imprinting the dealer’s 
name in red at the bottom of a 
set of proofs. This concern finds 
that when it does this the dealer 
will use the proofs in some way, 
either to paste on the window or 
to hang in the store. The dealer 
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cannot resist the chance to use 
advertising in which his name is 
connected with the advertising. 

Several other concerns use this 
idea of furnishing dealers proofs 
to paste up cn the window, includ- 
ing the Dictaphone Company, New 
York, which sends proofs out 
every month regularly. This plan 
results in an indirect appeal and 
gets around the danger of creat- 
ing the impression that the proofs 
are being furnished to stimulate 
dealer sales, as the advertiser is 
then co-operating with the dealer 
by giving him something which 
will help him draw this business 
to his store. 

A departure along the line of 
furnishing proofs to dealers for 
window display is a circular of 
the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
panv. New York. This circular 
is designed to represent a minia- 
ture edition of The Saturday 
Evening Post, and unfolds into 
a long strip, showing the different 
advertisements that this advertiser 
has run during the past year. A 
suggestion from the salesman that 
this strip of attractive advertising 














Thinkers 


75,000 intelligent, 












advertising. 


MCCLURE -BLDG., NEW YORK 





money in their pockets— the kind that buy a periodical 
because it makes them think—make a fine target for 


HARPER’S WEEKLY has nearly a hundred thousand 
readers who follow Norman Hapgood because he makes 
them think on things that are worth while. 


WHY don’t you make people think of your goods 
where the thinking is good ? 


For the present $204.00 a page 
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McC.ure PvuBLIcATIONS 


progressive men and women with 
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be used either in the window or 
at least in the store is often acted 
upon by the dealer, for the strip 
idea appeals to him. 

Swift & Company, as well as 
other advertisers catering to a 
great number of dealers, tind the 
trade-papers profitable for putting 
the mediums that they have used 
in the past up to the dealer, and 
believe they are able to reach a 
greater number of dealers through 
this medium at less expense than 
through circularizing. 


HOW CORBIN USES “SALES AID” BOOK 


The American Hardware Cor- 
poration (Corbin Locks), of New 
Britain, Conn., puts the medium 
up to the dealer in a novel way 
that is mightv suggestive. It pub- 
lishes what it calls “The Corbin 
Book of Sales Aid.” This book 
is in loose-leaf form, and each 
copy bears a serial number. It is 
furnished dealers “and held sub- 
ject to recall at any time.” The 
book is divided into three sections, 
“Corbin Advertising,” a section 
containing proofs with names of 
mediums; “Advertising Cuts,” this 
section being proofs of the vari- 
ous electrotyped ads which the 
company will furnish free to deal- 
ers, together with an introductory 
page, which tells the dealer how 
to get the best results from his 
advertising; and a section, “Sam- 
ples of Corbin Dealer Advertis- 
ing,” which shows different sug- 
gestive ads taken from the adver- 
tising of other dealers whose in- 
terests and problems are the same. 
The book contains some three or 
four hundred pages. Special sup- 
plements are sent out from time 
to time, as new advertising is 
placed, which the dealer is re- 
quested to insert in the book. This 
scheme keeps the advertising right 
up to date. As the impression 
given the dealer is that he is being 
sent these proofs to help him de- 
velop new sales arguments for his 
own advertising, and as he is only 
being loaned the book, he feels no 
resentment toward the plan, and 
the book keeps him well posted on 
just what publicity the Corbin peo- 
ple are giving their products. 

Another clothier has hit upon a 
way of avoiding the danger of 
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having the dealer feel that he is 
being forced, yet impressing him 
with the national advertising. -The 
clothier does this by means of 
proofs which suggest copy for the 
dealer to use that will connect his 
store with the manufacturers’ de- 
mand-creating advertising. These 
proofs are issued at regular inter- 
vals and are printed only on one 
side of the paper. Thus they can 
be easily turned over to the news- 
paper. Attached to each proof is 
an order for the electrotype to 
illustrate the ad, which can be torn 
off and mailed to the manufac- 
turer. This electrotype is a minia- 
ture magazine ad, running in one 
of the big weeklies. Of course, 
the cut is necessarily greatly re- 
duced, yet not so much as to ren- 
der it unreadable, as the ads do 
not contain very much text. 
These electros represent a page 
torn out of the magazine, and are 
worked into the upper right-hand 
corner of the ad. Below the sug- 
gested copy is a brief description 
of the ad aimed at selling the 
dealer on the idea of running that 
particular copy in his local paper. 
A few words are also added to tell 
of the extent of that week’s ad- 
vertising and the need of connect- 
ing it with the dealer’s store. It 
is pointed out that no better way 
can be found than _ through 
newspaper advertising for featur- 
ing the ad which has been in the 
magazines. This plan at least 
puts the firm’s advertising ac- 
tivities before the dealer in an 
effective way, even if the circular 
fails in its purpose of getting the 
dealer to use newspaper advertis- 
ing, which is not probable. 

Summing up the many different 
devices which are being used to 
put the medium up to the dealer, 
there seems to be a pronounced 
tendency to get away from long- 
winded text descriptions. Pictorial 
arguments are favored in order to 
impress the dealer with the extent 
and importance of the arguments, 
the feeling being that the dealer 
will not take time to read through 
lengthy text matter. 

An example is found in a cir- 
cular issued by a Chicago packer 
which shows an outline map of 
the United States covered by a 
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To Cover the Dakotas 





You Must Use 


AKOTA FARMER 


The Leading Semi-Monthly of the Northwest 











DITED, managed and printed in Dakota by Dakotans for the 
farmers of Dakota and adjacent states, The Dakota Farmer has 
the strongest kind of hold upon its subscribers, for it has taken 

the initiative in every new movement for the betterment of conditions 
on farm and in farm household. Every advertiser desirous of reaching 
the prosperous, ready-buying farmers in the Northwest can make its 


60,000 Circulation 


a powerful force in the development of trade. Local dealers know 
The Dakota Farmer as they know no other farm paper. It reaches 
more farm buyers of advertised goods than any other publication 
in its territory, and it pays and pays well. We can prove this. 





Address nearest office for a sample copy of THE DAKOTA FARMER; it will 
convince you as to its advertising value for the farmers’ trade in the Northwest 


The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Established 1881 


The Phelps Publishing Company, Representatives 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. Oneida Bldg. 815 Fourth Ave. Candler Bldg. Myrick Bldg. 
Chicago, Ml. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass; 
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group of magazine-covers repre- 
senting the mediums this packer 
has used. In the center is a 
showing of a magazine, turned 
back at the firm’s page advertise- 
ment, to show the nature of the 
copy. The catch line is “Our ad- 
vertising covers the whole United 
States.” The idea is conveyed at 
a glance, and even if the dealer 
is too busy to read a brief square 
of text on the back page of the 
circular the piece has delivered its 
message. 


Educating Public to Meaning of 
“Mazda” 


What appears to be a new note in 
trade-mark advertising is sounded in the 
fourth cover advertisement appearing re- 
cently in The —— Evening Post, 
signed by the General Electric Com- 
pany. “The Meaning of Mazda” is the 
title of about a column of text fol- 
lowing the slogan “‘Not the Name of a 
Thing but the Mark of a_ Service,” 
and explains that the name Mazda, al- 
though appearing on metal filament in- 
candescent electric lamps, is more sig- 
nificant as the name of a scientific, re- 
search laboratory service furnished to 
the factories and licensees of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The object of 
this service is said to be to maintain the 
highest standard of quality and ef- 
ficiency in the production of this type 
of lamp. The mark “Mazda” means 
that this service has been applied to 
the lamps bearing it and that what- 
ever improvements may be made 
through this service the lamps will 
still bear the same mark no matter 
how radical a change may be made 
as the result of the improvements de- 
veloped 


Women Shoppers and the Law 
of Averages 


Statistics go to show that the average 
woman makes an actual purchase in 
the third store which she visits. In 
the first she gains certain information; 
then, desiring to get the full value of 
her money, she goes elsewhere and 
finds that the prices are Fogo two or 
three per cent lower. his establishes 
an element of doubt as to the honesty 
of purchase in the first instance, and 
she goes to a third store where the 
higher of the two prices is quoted, and 
then, being too tired to return to the 
first store, she makes her purchase on 
the spot. 

Of course, this works out all right in 
the end because in some later instances, 
the third store becomes the first and 
the first the third, so by the law of 
averages, it adjusts itself automatically, 
but it certainly makes a lot of work 
for the woman herself and the—well, 
we presume the clerical force should not 
be taken into consideration—at least 
that is what some people think.—H. A. 
Groesbeck in “The Torch.” 
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Tricking a Copyman into Writ- 
ing Good Copy 


Years ago when I was advertisement 
manager of The Times, says Thomas 
Russell in the London Consultant, a 
copywriter on my staff was giving me 
a good deal of trouble. He could write 
excellent English; he could satisfy even 
me with his grammar (and I am said 
to be rather notorious for my demands 
in this direction); and he thoroughly 
understood the goods ‘about which he 
had to write. But his —_ had no life 
in it, and, do what I wou dL, I could not 
galvanize it into life, 

Then a happy idea struck me, I 
sent for this man and said: 

“Look here, Mr. Blank; do you really 
believe in this stuff?’ 

‘Most assuredly I do,” was the reply. 

“Well,” I said, “I have an acquaint- 
ance who insists that it is not in the 
least better than the average quality on 
the market.” 

“Oh, pooh!” replied the copy-writer. 
“If he knew what J know about it he 
wouldn’t say that. Why, Re. 

I interrupted him. “Well,” I said, 
“I have told him I will get a man who 
really understands the goods to tell 
him the facts. Now go away, like a 
good fellow, and write him a Ketter for 
me to enclose. Don’t make a long rig- 
marole about it, but give him the facts, 
straight from the shoulder.” 

In a little while my man was back 
again with a letter which needed very 
little more alteration than to have the 
“Dear Sir’ and ‘Yours truly” cut out 
in order to make a perfect advertise- 
ment. When the copywriter realized 
the game that I had played upon him, 
his difficulties vanished. The other ad- 
vertisements in the series came along 
in excellent shape! 


Uniform Orders Help Shipping 


A wholesale house recently discovered 
that the lack of an order for giving cus- 
tomers a uniform method for makin 
out mail orders caused much delay an 
trouble in getting out shipments. To 
eliminate this order, books similar to 
those used by the salesmen were mailed 
to the firm’s customers. Each book 
contained twenty-three blanks printed 
on white paper and one on blue. Now, 
when the office receives an order on 
blue paper, it is automatically informed 
that the customer’s blanks are used up, 
and a new set is mailed immediately.— 
New York Times. 


“Winnie Davis” Candies in 
Southern Newspapers 


Martha Washington Candies have a 
strong rival in the Winnie Davis Can- 


dies which are being advertised in 
Southern newspapers. An artistic style 
of lay-out is being used 


showing a 
Southern belle of olden days standing 
in front of a typical Colonial Southern 
home. The old-fashioned ideas of 
purity in candies are brought out in 
various ways. 
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Non-Residents and 
Fraudulent Ad Laws 





Tue H. Brack Co. 
“Wooltex” 
Crevetann, O., Nov. 10, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Vigilance Committee of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club would like to 
know what power the Printers’ Ink 
law, enacted in Ohio, gives us with re- 
spect to advertisers that use Ohio pub- 
lications but whose residence is outside 
the State. Has the law been tested on 
a case of this sort? 

A. W. Newman. 


A non-resident of Ohio has no 
more right to break the Ohio laws 
than a resident. If an advertiser 
in another State causes a fraudu- 
lent advertisement to be printed 
in an Ohio publication, he is guilty 
of breaking the Ohio law. How 
to get him, however, is not so 
easy. It would be necessary to 
catch him sometime when he is 
within the jurisdiction of the 
State and serve him with the pa- 
pers in the case. If the offending 
advertiser is a corporation, it 
will depend upon the laws of 
Ohio as to just what officers of 
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the company can be legally pro- 
ceeded against. It would be ad- 
visable to consult a lawyer as to 
whether such action under the 
Ohio law could be brought against 
a local manager for the corpora- 
tion. 

Printers’ INK does not know 
of any test case along this line 
under its statute. It may be that 
the advertiser which Mr. Newman 
has in mind is in some other 
State where the Printers’. INK 
Statute has been enacted. These 
States are Ohio, Washington, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, New 
Jersey and Nebraska.—[ Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 





Making Copy Out of Storm 


During a recent lake storm in Chi- 
cago the Consumers Company, manu- 
facturers of Hydrox Table Waters, used 
big space in the newspapers advising 
people not to drink faucet water as it 
was dangerous. The copy, quoted the 
warning of Health Commissioner Young 
that no amount of boiling would take 
out the sediment and impurities. This 
style of timely copy created a tremend- 
ous demand not only for Hydrox but 
for every bottled water sold in Chicago, 
druggists were ordering it by the carload 
to supply the demand. 
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IN CHICAGO 


If the trade of 5,000,000 people in 
the CHICAGO district is worth 
having, we can get it for you. 


AMERICAN: POSTING SERVICE 
B. W. ROBBINS, Manager 


757 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ad Men and Self-Con- 
ferred Degrees 


Tue ToLtepo Cooker CoMpany 
ToLepo, O., Nov. 12, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I note that some advertising men use 

the letters “A. C.,” meaning “‘advertis- 
ing counselor.” 
_ I would like to have an expression 
from an authority on the subject. Do 
you think that it is bad form? Do you 
not believe an advertising man is enti- 
tled to something by which he may 
designate himself as engaged in a cer- 
tain profession? Would a movement 
along that line be worth starting, if an 
individual has qualified as an advertis- 
ing man? After so many years’ services 
of a particular kind, should he not be 
entitled to something that means some- 
thing, just as any other professional 
man? W. Barret HawkINs, 

Printers’ INK takes it that the 
advertising men who add myste- 
rious letters to the ends of their 
signatures are apt to be members 
of some Futurist School who hope 
that some day the advertising 
business will set up certain stand- 
ards and confer degrees upon 
those ad men who pass the tests. 
Just as have the members of that 
so-called non-advertising school, 
the M.D.’s. 

While Printers’ INK hesitates 
to place the “bad form” stamp 
upon the practice which Mr. Haw- 
kins calls to our attention, still 
the fact that a man holds a de- 
gree, self-conferred or otherwise, 
does not necessarily mean that he 
should unduly flaunt the honors. 
Witness the many men in the ad- 
vertising business to-day: engi- 
neers, bachelors of arts. science, 
etc., who never think of adding 
their university-bestowed titles to 
their signatures. 

If degrees were conferred for 
excellence in the advertising busi- 
ness it would be a long time be- 
fore the mere letters at the rear 
of a signature would mean any- 
thing outside the advertising busi- 
ness. Unless the words of the 
degree were spelled out the great 
majority would remain unenlight- 
ened for many years to come. 
And probably the advertising men 
who were excellent enough work- 
men to attain a degree would be 
inclined to keep their honors mod- 
estly in the background. The 
holder of a Carnegie medal who 
would wear the emblem down to 
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work is far outnumbered by those 
who would keep such symbols of 
achievement securely locked up at 
home. And for some time to 
come, Printers’ INK thinks, hold- 
ers of “advertising,” “efficiency” 
and like degrees might do well to 
keep their “honors” in the back- 
ground. 

We believe that the advertising 
man after “many years of service 
is entitled to something that 
meats something.” But the name 
of the house and the advertising 
man’s reputation after the many 
years should be something which 
means something, and if they do 
not, then the addition of a few 
initials would indeed be a small 
reward.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Calumet Copy to Meet South- 
ern Conditions 

The Calumet Baking Powder Com- 

pany, of Chicago, is using copy il- 

lustrated with a colored cook as the 

central figure in Southern papers. The 













“You At Dat 
Cake Agin!” 


Of course he is! It’s a 
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idea is that the picture of a_ colored 
cook will appeal to both the white and 
colored population at the same time. 
The white housewife is always inter- 
ested to know that the colored people 
are being educated concerning food 
products. This idea is carried still 
further by conducting separate cooking 
schools for the colored people. 
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Advertising for Ten 
Months Ending Oct. 31 


Classified Display Total 
Lines Lines Lines 


The Examiner..... 3,748,640 4,822,930 8,571,570 
Second Paper..... 1,558,480 3,483,326 5,041,806 
Third Paper...... 470,064 3,439,884 3,909,948 
Fourth Paper..... 205,072 2,263,170 2,468,242 
One morning paper, eliminated August 31, not included 


Advertising for October 


py BS es ot) ern 938,688 lines 
OM NS 9 coer faa ne cane ae ee 678,986 lines 
NN a 5's oho De Sede eine eee 413,434 lines 
PR IN 55 55 45 544 a Ne CES AERO 224,252 lines 















Circulation 


Net Paid Circulation October: 


EES Vea e his Ver IKRA RR ad Peue 120,311 
DI So ine deine e cade aba lew as wee vane kek 220,573 


Sunday, November 16, circulation 222,100, all 
sold out. 







San Francisco Examiner 








New York Representative Chicago Representative 
M. D. HUNTON W. H. WILSON 
220 Fifth Avenue 909 Hearst Building 















The View-Point of 
the Government in Close 
Trade-Mark Cases 





Why a Manufacturer Was Denied 
the Registration of “Onyx” for 
Underwear—The Name “Oliver,” 
Which Was Recently Denied for 
Plows, but Registered for Other 
Implements 





Special Washington Correspondence 


RECENT decisions by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Patents and 
by the courts having jurisdiction 
in trade-mark cases—notably the 
Court of Appeals at Washington 
—seem to emphasize an increasing 
tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers to encroach upon one an- 
other’s preserves in the matter of 
trade-marks. In some instances, 
no doubt, there has been uncon- 
scious duplication, but the evi- 
dence of the past few months 
seems to indicate a general growth 
in the efforts of imitators to trade 
upon the reputation of firms the 
fame of whose products has been 
established by quality backed by 
extensive advertising. 

That the Government is far 
from being in sympathy with such 
purloining of prestige is clearly in- 
dicated by the observations made 
by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Patents in passing upon the con- 
troversy between the firms of 
Lord & Taylor and H. Wolf & 
Son. Wolf & Son attempted to 
secure registration for a trade- 
mark that was a virtual copy of the 
well-known “Onyx” hosiery trade- 
mark used by Lord & Taylor. 
The Wolf concern sought author- 
ity to use the mark on underwear, 
claiming that underwear was not 
goods of the same descriptive 
properties as hosiery. Lord & 
Taylor opposed the registration, 
contending that underwear in- 
cludes hosiery, and that hosiery 
includes what is commonly called 
underwear. 

In passing on the case, which 
was decided in favor of Lord & 
Taylor, the commissioner took oc- 
casion to say that the function of 
a trade-mark is not to distinguish 
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one species of yoods from an- 
other, but to identify the maker 
or purveyor of the goods, and that 
deceptive similarity in goods ex- 
ists where the similarity is such 
as to give rise to a reasonable 
supposition that both emanate 
from the same source. The com- 
missioner stated that the Lord & 
Taylor trade-mark is estimated to 
be worth a million dollars, and he 
characterized the Wolf scheme as 
“a palpable effort to trade upon 
the good reputation of Lord & 
Taylor.” 

It may be appreciated how inti- 
mately considerations of mer- 
chandising are bound up with 
such disputes for the possession of 
trade-marks, and yet in another 
very similar current case the Ex- 
aminer of Interferences at the 
Patent Office took occasion to 
criticise the tendency of many 
business men to present in such 
cases much evidence that relates 
solely to unfair competition in 
trade—matters which it has been 
repeatedly held cannot be. consid- 
ered in a trade-mark “opposition.” 
The examiner seized the occasion 
to point out that the only question 
at issue under such circumstances 
is whether or not an applicant is 
entitled to register his mark, and 
that such matters as the form of 
a package, quality of goods, repu- 
tation and prices are irrelevant to 
the controversy. 

The occasion for this pro- 
nouncement was incident to a de- 
termined effort on the part of the 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works to 
prevent the registration by the 
William J. Oliver Manufacturing 
Company of a trade-mark in 
which the word “Oliver” had the 
most conspicuous place. The of- 
ficials at the Patent Office de- 
clared in favor of granting regis- 
tration on the ground that the 
surname which, in this new mark, 
appeared in connection with the 
word “Oliver” was sufficiently 
distinctive in form to warrant of- 
ficial sanction for the mark. How- 
ever, when the case was carried 
up to the highest court the deci- 
sion of the Commissioner of 
Patents was reversed, although 
the court did it, to be sure, on 
the technicality that the William 
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J. Oliver mark was not registra- 
ble, since it discloses the name of 
the applicant, and is not written 
in particular or distinctive manner. 


“OLIVER” SANCTIONED FOR OTHER 
LINES THAN PLOWS 


In passing upon this case, how- 
ever, the judges took into con- 
sideration the fact that Oliver 
Plows have been manufactured at 
South Bend, Ind., for fifty years, 
and the firm making them has 
four registered trade-marks, in- 
cluding “Oliver” and “The Oli- 
ver,” whereas it was only in 1908 
that William J. Oliver started in 
business in Knoxville, Tenn. The 
judges took the ground that far- 
mers know the name “Oliver” and 
would not know whether the 
Oliver who established the plant 
at South Bend was James or 
William J. It may be of interest 
to add that the William J. Oli- 
ver company has been permitted 
to make registration of two trade- 
marks with the name “Oliver,” 
but with the words “William J.” 
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omitted, these sanctioned marks 
being for other lines of goods 
than plows—such as dump-carts, 
hoisting-engines and pulleys. 

Other cases galore have re- 
cently developed that indicate 
how fine a line of distinction is 
often drawn, and that likewise 
indicate how many firms are seek- 
ing the use of favorite trade- 
marks in fields where these marks 
have not yet been specifically em- 
ployed. Kahn Bros. & Co. and 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. have 
lately been contending before 
Patent Office officials for the 
right to use the word “Magnet” 
as a trade-mark. In the end it 
was decided that both firms could 
have rights in this mark, it being 
the conclusion of the Federal ar- 
biters that children’s petticoats, 
rompers, and dresses do not con- 
stitute goods of the same descrip- 
tive properties as cotton and 
woolen shirts for inner and outer 
wear. 

Manufacturers, who wish to 
maintain sweeping exclusive 





our service. 





If pretty pictures and clever (yes, even 
forceful) copy were all to success in 
advertising there would be fewer head- 
stones in the advertisers’ graveyard. 


We are complimented frequently on our 
copy—that is only the “showy” part of 
It is the selling sense and the 
merchandising horse sense of others of our 
organization that is the real foundation of 
the successful campaigns of our clients. 


D’ARCY 


ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 








rights in a trade-mark, have, in 
recent cases, set great store by 
the circumstance, if it could be 
proven, that the goods of the firm 
claiming to be in a non-competing 
or non-conflicting line are, in or- 
dinary merchandising practice 
displayed and sold at the same 
counter as those known to the 
public through familiarity with 
the trade-mark involved. This 
point was brought up in the Lord 
& Taylor case above mentioned, 
it being explained that hosiery 
and underwear are frequently 
sold at the same counter. 

Even more stress was laid upon 
a possible conflict of interest 
from this cause in the case of the 
Hump Hairpin Company vs. the 
De Long Hook & Eye Company. 
This controversy was precipitated 
when the Hump Hairpin Com- 
pany applied for the registration 
of a trade-mark consisting of the 
words “The Hump” over the rep- 
resentation of a camel with a con- 
spicuous hump showing between 
the prongs of a hairpin carried on 
the camel’s back. The De Long 
Hook & Eye Company filed oppo- 
sition on the ground that it used 
the word “Hump” as a trade- 
mark. 


THE DE LONG ARGUMENT 


The issue turned, of course, on 
the question of whether hairpins 
and hooks and eyes are goods of 
the same descriptive properties 
The De Long firm pointed out 
that both classes of goods are sold 
at notion counters; both are made 
of wire; and contended that the 
average purchaser seeing similar 
trade-marks on the two lines of 
goods would conclude that both 
were produced by the same manu- 
facturer. To strengthen their 
case they pointed out that they 
also manufacture hairpins, and 
whereas the De Long hairpin is 
known as the “Cupid,” it was ar- 
gued that the-firm has advertised 
all of its products with such 
words as “See That Hump?” 

The Commissioner of Patents 
found that the point made by the 
De Long Company was well 
taken, but when the case was car- 
ried up to the Court of Appeals 
that tribunal reversed the com- 
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missioner and found that hairpins 
and hooks and eyes are. not goods 
of the same descriptive properties 
—largely because they cannot be 
used for the same purpose. This 
adds another illuminating exam- 
ple to an already long list of such 
distinctions. Former controver- 
sies over duplicate trade-marks 
included disputes as to whether 
mixed paints and paste paints are 
goods of the same descriptive 
properties. Likewise kalsomine 
and white lead, for each of which 
a Dutchman trade-mark had been 
adopted. And almost simulta- 
neously with the current debate 
as to the status of the “Hump” 
trade-mark, the Court of Appeals 
has been called upon to pass 
judgment in a clash of jurisdiction 
between a tire manufacturer and 
an automobile manufacturer. 

The G. & J. Tire Company 
adopted as its trade-mark the let- 
ters “G. & J.” in a triangular bor- 
der, but this was protested in the 
Patent Office on the theory that it 
would conflict with the “G. J. G.” 
trade-mark of the G. J. G. Motor 
Company. The Court of Appeals, 
in the end, handed down a deci- 
sion to the effect that rubber tires 
and automobiles are not goods of 
the same descriptive properties 
within the meaning of the trade- 
mark law. Referring to trade- 
marks in the motor field, there 
may be mentioned in passing the 
recent decision of the Patent Of- 
fice that the word “Panhard” is 
properly registrable as a mark for 
oils and greases, even though the 
word is the name of a Frenchman 
famous as an early inventor of 
automobiles. The fact that the 
name is a rare one, and that the 
inventor Panhard is now dead, 
entered in, in arriving at this con- 
clusion. 

Manufacturers. who are ambi- 
tious to convert patent protection 
into trade-mark protection or to 
make the two interlocking, mav 
be interested in a late decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents ad- 
verse to the Oneida Community. 
This resulted in a refusal to reg- 
ister as a trade-mark for spoons 
the raised substantially circular 
or “O”-shaped film, having dis- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Mr. J. E. Enckson 


Who succeeded a fine father, Mr. E. N. Erickson, in 
the advertising agency bearing his name, said to me 
last Tuesday night, while he was en route to his 
home at Plainfield, N. J., and I was on my way to 
Westfield, N. J., to attend a Board of Trade get- 
together meeting: 


“T congratulate you, Mr. Freeman, on be- 
coming associated with THE NEW YORK 
GLOBE. 

“That is a newspaper | am always certain 
about. 

“T get accurate information about its circu- 
lation and advertising rates all of the time. 

“It is furnished me without the asking.”’ 


Confidence must be back of everything. Mr. 
Erickson has the kind of confidence in The Globe 
which helps to build a business on lines that mean 
permanent success. 

Everybody has a right to have the same kind of 
confidence in The Globe. 

Nothing is concealed; nothing ever will be. 

Incidentally, the net paid circulation of THE 
NEW YORK GLOBE for the year ending October 
31, 1913, was 139,829. For October, 1913, it was 
153,140. 





O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Building Tribune Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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methods individu- 
alize each poster. 
Among a group of 
posters on a location 
each stands out by it- 
self and gets its full 
quota of attention. 


Paneled boards, white 
blanking between the 


posters —those are things 
which help to make each 


one of your announce- — 


ments 100% effective. 


Write to any official solici- 
tor for complete information 
on the subject of poster ad- 
vertising. 


1620 STEGER BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL’ 


“ieee 1015 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
....12th Floor Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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To a Tobacco Manufacturer: 


IMPLY because a man is a fine swim- 

mer you wouldn't conclude that he 

was no good at baseball, tennis or 

golf. (| You said yesterday you had 

heard Calkins & Holden referred to as a 
“pretty picttre” agency. (Before seeing the 
inside workings of this place I used some- 
times to do it myself.) Now I know that 
a C&H illustration is “pretty” or stiong as 
occasion demands. (I know, moreover, that 
the judgment and experience which dictate 
the character of the copy and illustration 
cover every aspect of the manufacturer's 
advertising and merchandizing problem with 
equal precision and thoroughness. (| I am 
ready to show you some of the unusual 
things Calkins & Holden have done for 
clients. These examples furnish a brand new 
sidelight on C & H, and suggest the most 
advanced standards for agency service. (I 
will keep any appointment you make. 
Calkins & Holden would like to handle a 


tobacco account as good as yours. 
These letters by Mr. Berrien of our staff will 
appear weekly in Printers’ Ink. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 Fifth Avenue New York 
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tinct edges, appearing on the back 
of the spoon-bowl. The reason 
for the refusal was that a spoon 
having a piece of silver placed 
thereon was shown in patents 
granted prior to the trade-mark 
applicant’s alleged date of use. 
The commissioner held that when 
a patent showing a certain con- 
struction expires the public has 
the right to manufacture, and this 
right cannot be taken away under 
the guise of the registration of a 
trade-mark. In other words, it is 
sought to draw a distinct line be- 
tween a limited monopoly under 
patents and a perpetual monopoly 
under trade-marks. 

Other recent decisions indicate 
the practical impossibility of se- 
curing the acceptance as a trade- 
mark of a distinctive feature of 
a manufactured product or its 
container. Readers will recall the 
refusal some time since to regis- 
ter a drum-shaped box as a trade- 
mark for Drum Collars. Now 
comes a veto on the effort of the 
Hygeia Antiseptic Toothpick Co. 
to secure registration for certain 
features of its package. The 
Commissioner of Patents sus- 
tained his subordinates in decid- 
ing that a feature of a package 
incident to a method of manufac- 
ture is not a trade-mark. In this 
case lines of corrugations on the 
paper tubes enclosing the tooth- 
picks were held to be merely a 
feature of the package incident to 
an old and well-known method 
of sealing. , 

The Patent Office continues to 
balk all attempts to register as 
trade-marks distinctive color 
schemes in the ornamentation or 
decoration of manufactured prod- 
ucts. This policy is based on the 
comparatively recent decisions of 
the courts in the cases which in- 
volved such employment of iden- 
tifying colored bands and strands 
in the case of pencils and rope 
respectively. A late ‘confirmation 
of this policy is found in the de- 
cision of the Commissioner of. 
Patents that the De Witt Wire 
Cloth Co. cannot register a col- 
ored fibre core as a mark for wire 
rope. It was held that this was 
merely an ingenious attempt to 
obtain a trade-mark in color dis- 
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connected with any symbol or de- 
sign. It was held that to register 
this as a trade-mark would give 
the applicant the right to stop any 
other person from making rope 
having a colored core. 

Joseph Lay & Co., broom manu- 
facturers, came very near getting 
past the color prohibition under 
the ten-year clause, but failed in 
the end. A couple of years ‘ago 
this firm filed application for the 
registration of a red band applied 
to the extreme upper end of the 
body portion of the broom. This 
application was denied, but later 
application was made for registra- 
tion under the ten-year clause. 
This brought favorable action, 
whereupon the Indianapolis Brush 
and Broom Company appealed to 
have the trade-mark canceled on 
the ground that use of the mark 
by the Lay Company was not ex- 
clusive, and that another concern 
had used this identical band dur- 
ing the ten-year period. The 
commissioner thereupon canceled 
the registration. The case was 
carried into the courts, but the 
commissioner was sustained. 

Readers of Printers’ INK will 
recall the audacity of a firm that 
some time ago sought to secure 
the registration of the word 
“Copyright” as a trade-mark. This 
is matched by the attempt a few 
weeks ago to obtain registration 
for the word “Mark.” This lat- 
ter was declined partially on the 
ground that “Mark” is an ordi- 
nary surname, but principally be- 
cause it would be construed by 
most persons as significant of 
“trade-mark,” and that therefore 
the case is analogous to “Copy- 
right,” already refused. 


Bank Makes Clever Advertising 
Move 


The Pittsburgh Bank for Savings has 
found it profitable to stimulate an in- 
terest in saving money by advertising 
a booklet entitled “Table Savings.” It 
tells how to buy food economically and 
how to prepare it to best advantage. 
The book can only be obtained by sign- 
ing the newspaper coupon and present- 
ing it at the bank. This feature brings 
prospective depositors into the bank 
and makes them more familiar with the 
institution. 
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Plan New Hydegrade Exposi- 
tion Week 


A. G. Hyde & Son, New York, adver- 
tisers of Hydegrade textiles, have 
adopted the open door policy of giving 
out advert:sing news, and have just an- 
nounced their plans for this year’s 
“‘Hydegrade Exposition Week.” 

he purpose of this week is to con- 
centrate all their advertising effort on 
one big showing rather than to dis- 
tribute it over the year, and in this 
way get distribution for new wash 
goods specialties which, on account of 
the change in styles and the need for 
dealers buying six months before the 
style becomes popular, makes other 
forms of advertising less effective. 

The plan this year is closely related 
to that which proved so satisfactory for 
them last year. According to T. J. 
Ashbrooke, advertising manager of the 
concern, it is the intention to fur- 
nish dealer material free as an extra 
inducement when the buyers come in 
this fall. Each buyer will be shown 
four large lithographed posters, con- 
taining practical suggestions for a house 
dress, an evening dress, a walking dress 
and outing garb all made from Hyde- 
grade fabric, great care being taken 
to show the fabric design on the poster. 
These posters, together with the usual 
dealer co-operation literature, electro- 
types, price cards, announcements to 
customers, etc., will all hook up with 
the “Hydegrade Exposition Week” idea, 
the purpose being to get the dealer to 
make a special advertising effort when 
he gets the new goods from the mill. 
A feature of Mr. Ashbrooke’s plan is 
a book of instructions showing the 
dealer just how to go about holding the 
exposition, how to use the display ma- 
terial, cut-outs, etc. 


Lord & Taylor’s New Talking- 
Point 


Lord & Taylor, New York, are now 
featuring the new “Pointex’’ heel in 
advertising which the firm is running 
in various mediums. 

The “Pointex” heel, which Lord & 
Taylor say is “the most practical hosiery 
invention in years,” is a feature of the 
widely advertised Onyx hosiery which 
until the advent of the ‘‘Pointex” had 
the ordinary squarely patched re- 
inforcement, commonly a part of_all 
sheer hosiery for men and women. The 
line of appeal which Lord & Taylor are 
using is that the ““Pointex’”’ gives a more 
slender and graceful look to the ankle. 


McDermid Leaves Cleveland 
Concern 


W. A. McDermid, sales and advertis- 
ing manager for the Service Recorder 
Company, Cleveland, has resigned. Mr. 
McDermid, who has been with the com- 
pany for over two years, it is under- 
stood, will enter the cyclecar field. 
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Advertisements to Induce Gro- 
cers to Handle Gasoline 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., engineers 
and manufacturers: of oil-handling de- 
vices, with headquarters in Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., are advertising in order to induce 
seers to handle gasoline as a side 
ine. 

Bowser & Co., in recent copy which 
appeared in grocery trade-papers circu- 
lating on the Pacific Coast, explained to 
grocers that Ford, for example, builds 
300,000 gasoline cars a year and a 
million cars of all makes are now in 
use. From this data the deduction was 
made that grocers should be getting a 
slice of the business involved in_sup- 
plying the hundreds of millions of gal- 
lons of gasoline which these automobiles 
consume. 

The Bowser company in the same ad- 
vertisements asks motorists to look for 
the merchant with the ‘Red Bowser 
Pump.” 


Advertising Agency Advertises 
for Client’s Distributors 


A Chicago advertising agency, in 
order to gain distribution for a whole- 
sale millinery concern, recently used 
page space in a dry poe journal in 
which to run the following: 

“One of the largest millinery con- 
cerns in the United States, doing a 
business in the millions, desires to open 
up fifty retail departments in various 
stores throughout the country, on a 
percentage basis. 

“If you are interested communicate 
at once for further particulars to 
the...” Of course the name of the 
—~ concerned was signed to the 
ad. 


Portland Ad Club Activities 


The Rotary Club of Portland, Ore., 
entertained the Portland Ad Club at 
luncheon on November 18. Langdon 
Davies, of England, addressed the 
gathering on “International Peace.” 

At a luncheon of the Portland Ad 
Club held on November 12, James A. 
Wood, editor of the Week-End and 
a member of the firm of Wood & Reber, 
advertising specialists, Seattle, spoke on 


“The Pacific Northwest’s Opportunity 
in 1915.” Another speaker was 


ward F. Trefz, of the National Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke on “Hitting the Line.” 


Fowler-Simpson Gets a Glidden 
Account 


It is announced that the advertising 
of the Glidden Varnish Company’s in- 
dustrial sales department will be 
handled by the Fowler-Simpson Ov., of 
Cleveland. Frank P. Foster, Jr., until 
recently advertising manager of the 
Glidden Varnish ae og , iS now as- 
sociated with the Fowler-Simpson Com- 
pany. 




















1400 Kesner Building 
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Back Cover Series Number Two 


The Most Ingenious Back Cover of 1913 





HEN an advertiser is able to take over the unique features 

of an unusual front cover through the use of a back cover 
and thus add at least 50% to ordinary back cover values, he 
has an exceptional value. 


Of course the 


SEMI-MO 
MAGAZINE 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


is the one likely to furnish such an opportunity and give it 


NATIONAL prominence. 


The L. E. Waterman Company has the enterprise and a 
product of sufficient quality to take this peculiar advantage. 


Because of sheer merit nearly all back covers for 1914 are 
already taken. 


2,000,000 Circulation of NATIONAL Quality. 


THE ABBOTT & BRIGGS COMPANY 
General Managers 


200 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. New York City, N. Y. 
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Ads Sell Unwanted San 
Francisco Bonds 


Another instance of a munici- 
pality selling a bond issue direct 
through advertising is found in the 
recent experiment of the City of 
San Francisco, which disposed of 
$1,190,000 worth of five per cent 
bonds in less than twenty-three 
days. 

Last September San Francisco 
was in need of money for public 
improvements, and issued some 
$1,000 bonds. Times were not 
overly good and money was tight, 
so when the matter of taking up 
the issue was broached to the 
banks and brokers who had han- 
dled the previous issues, they 
could not see their way clear of 
taking the entire issue, as they 
had done in the past. 

The only thing left for the city 
to do was to sell the bonds direct. 
Accordingly the treasurer was 
given the necessary permission 
and the bonds put on sale. Peo- 
ple, however, did not show any 
over-eagerness to subscribe to the 
issue. Most of them didn’t know 
what a good thing they really 
were. It was evident that some 
sort of publicity was needed to 
show the public just why these 
bonds were good “buys.” But, un- 
fortunately, no funds were avail- 
able for the advertising. 

Believing that there would be 
little difficulty in disposing of the 
issue by advertising, and that the 
experience might prove beneficial 
to all concerned, the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin agreed to let the 
city use all the space wanted with- 
out charge to sell the bonds. 
Large advertisements were pre- 
pared by F. L. Cooper, of the 
Cooper Advertising Company of 
San Francisco, and in twenty-two 
working days the entire issue was 
taken up. 

In addition, another lot of 
bonds amounting to $592,000 was 
oversold half a million dollars, so 
popular had this method of buy- 
ing bonds become. Had _ these 
bonds been in smaller, popular 
denominations, even this record 
would have been broken, it is be- 
lieved. 








A Novel Idea for Keeping Data 
Sheets 


David Lupton’s Sons Company, in 
the series of advertisements it is 
running in the Engineering Record, 
has hit upon a novel scheme to help 
insure the preservation of its page 
ads. 

As may be seen from the accompany. 
ing illustration these pages are num- 
bered consecutively and spaces to punch 
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Lupton Data Sheet No. 15 








Natural Ventilation Sweeps Fresh Air. 
Directly to the Firing Alleys 


and heated gases are discharged outside the building 





DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO, 
‘ABaghens Avemue sad Witte Strest : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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are provided at the top. Directions 
state that the paper is to be folded 
along the line indicated, to allow for 
an extra thickness when placed in a 
binder. 

There is not the slightest doubt but 
that many readers, especially of tech- 
nical papers, actually do tear out and 
save a series which contains information 
of special value for future reference. 


Proof of this has arisen too many 
times to allow for any question of 
dispute. 


Provided the information contained 
on the Lupton Data Sheets is of suf- 
ficient value to be preserved the plan 
of providing for binding seems to be 
a good one. 


Kinsey with Bridgeport Brass 
Company 


Fred S. Kinsey, formerly purchasing 
agent for the Trades Advertisin 
Agency of New York, has_ succeede 
H. A. Greene in the handling of the 
advertising for the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, at Bridgeport, Conn. This 
company makes brass specialties. 

‘ sesiedeniasals 


Retailers Forsake Mail Order 


Smith, Gray & Co., the New York 
retail clothing firm, have disposed of 
their mail-order business to the Premier 
Tailoring Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Says Big Clothiers Overlook 
Wide Field 


Speaking before the publicity division 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce on the subject ‘‘Co-operating with 
the Retailer” from the retailer’s stand- 
point, Eli Schloss, of Schloss Bros. Com- 
pany, the big clothiers of Indianapolis, 
arraigned the manufacturers of high- 
grade clothing for what he called the 
one-sided policy of continually offering 
helps “to reach the best city trade.” 

“But a store like ours,’ continued 
Mr. Schloss, ‘‘and in fact most of the 
big retail clothing stores, are not merely 
after the ‘best city trade.’ That’s what 
all the manufacturers seem to be after. 
These clothing manufacturers are 
neglecting the farmer. They have 
seemed to think anything is good 
enough for the farmer. They have al- 
lowed the big mail-order houses to slip 
in and take a lot of that business that 
should belong to the city stores. The 
farmers have money. They wear good 
clothes. Nowadays when some of the 
big manufacturers write us that they 
have this or that ‘help’ to land ‘the 
best city trade,’ I tell them it’s not the 
city trade alone that we need—we want 
the farmers’ trade, too. 

“Considering all the brains in the 
advertising departments of the national- 
ly advertising clothing manufacturers, 
it is amazing to see none of them doing 
anything to influence this enormous 
class of good buyers. Why, the average 
city man who is not accustomed to the 
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ways of the modern farmer and who 
consequently thinks his second-best will 
be good enough for Sunday with his 
country cousins, will be put to shame 
when Sunday comes.” 

Mr. Schloss’ talk followed one by 
Ernest Cohn, advertising manager of 
the Kahn Tailoring Company, who had 
described the methods used i his com- 
pany to help the dealer, and with a 
good-natured challenge, Mr. Schloss ac- 
cused Mr. Cohn of a neglect of this 
valuable field of operation. Mr. Cohn 
confessed his company was not going 
into farm publications but had seriously 
considered it. 

“Yes,” said the retailer, “you have 
all been ‘considering it seriously’ and 
in the meantime have allowed the mail- 
order houses to slip in, with really at- 
tractive advertising matter and no better 
clothes at no better prices than we 
retailers offer, and get this farmer 
frade. Some of these days, some one of 
the big clothing manufacturers will see 
this opportunity and when he does, he 
will reap a harvest while the rest of 
the manufacturers will come limping in 
on the home-stretch and wonder how 
he did it.” 





Allen & Ward, of New York, have 
been appointed representatives for the 
Volkszeitung and Familien-Kalender, 
both of St. Paul, Minn. Allen & Ward 
have also been given the representation 
in the East for Der Deutsche Farmer, 
of St. Paul. 








VERYBODY who can possibly get away goes to 
Southern California in the Winter. A good time to 
give your goods an audience from all over the 

United States. The one sure way of reaching the greatest 
number of buyers at the least cost per head is through 
outdoor mediums (Billposting and Painted Bulletins). 


We have spent many millions of dollars on automobile 
boulevards in Los Angeles County. All the roads lead 
to Los Angeles, and are all covered by our perfect sys- 
tem of attention-compelling guides as to where to do your 


shopping. 


You cannot make a move out of doors in or neat Los 
Angeles without meeting this imprint 


Thos. BVarney. | 





LET US RECOMMEND YOU. 














Get Into This 


January 
Poultry 
Special 


The January, 1914, Special 
Poultry number of Better 
Farming will give adver- 
tisers one of the best buys 
of the year. 


It will give 50,000 excess 
circulation at no extra cost 
to the advertiser. The to- 
tal mailing will be 350,000 
or more, for the present 
rate. 


This issue will contain a 
wealth of wanted data and 
splendid articles for poul- 
trymen. The cover design 
will be a winner. - 


Forms close promptly on 
December 20th, and papers 
in the hands of subscrib- 
ers on January 2nd. 


This is a rare opportunity 
for advertisers to get their 
products before a thrifty, 
progressive group of farm- 
ers. 


Write now for reservation 
and further particulars. 


Better Farming 
Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 


Harry B. Raymond, Eastern Rep. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Automobile Manufacturer on 
Truth in Car Ads 


Harry B. Newman, general manager 
of the Moon Motor Car Company, of 
Illinois, gave an address at a meeting 
of The werrees Representatives’ As- 
sociation of ym on November 17, 
His subject was “ siting Automobiles,” 

Mr. Newman said that he believed 
that publicity of the right sort was as 
essential at the present time to the 
selling of automobiles as is display ad- 
vertising. “I also believe,” he said, 
“that the time will come when auto- 
mobile publicity will be a minor con- 
sideration and eventually a negligible 
quantity. 

“Advertising men should sit as a 
board of censorship on the copy which 
is furnished them, and they do them. 
selves and most of the manufacturers 
of automobiles an injury if the copy 
does not tell the truth. The time is 
now here when automobile copy must 
ring true. Practical experience has 
taught us that advertising copy must tell 
the truth,” 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. Ad- 
vertise New Product 
Scott & Co., the 





Carson, Pirie, 


| Chicago dry goods firm, are featuring a 











new patent twistless tape in trade-paper 
page advertisements. The product, 
which is called ‘“‘Vanta Twistless Tape,” 
is for use on all children’s clothing and 
women’s underwear in place of pins or 
buttons. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.’s copy says 
that the new tape, for which a patent 
has been applied, “has now made ty- 
ing a more practical fastening than 
pins or buttons.” 





Vacuum Jar for Solids Now 
Advertised 


The Vacuum Specialty Company, New 
York, is advertising a thermal vessel for 
solids in export journals. 

The device which is called the ‘‘Hot- 
akold” vacuum jar is built along the 
lines of vacuum bottles. It is 
claimed that the jar will keep solids 
hot for 86 hours or cold for three days. 
The sizes run from one pint to a gal- 
lon and the jar is useful as a butter 
crock, buffet refrigerator, _fireless 
cooker, water cooler, etc. 


Head of Philadelphia Paper 
House Dies 


David L. Ward, head of the pa er 
house of D. L. Ward & Co., Philadel- 
phia, died on November 12. 

Mr. Ward founded D. L. Ward & 
Co., in 1898, and the house grew to 
be one of the largest wholesale news 
and print paper concerns’ in Pennsyl- 
vania. 








An ad club has been formed at 
Calgary, Canada. The constitution and 
by-laws were adopted by the club at 
its meeting of November 5. 



























Spokane Ad Club Election 


R. E. Bigelow, for several years 
president of the Spokane Ad Club, was 
unanimously re-elected at the annual 
election  f officers held Wednesday, 
November 12. During the administra- 
tion of Mr. Bigelow as chief executive, 
the Spokane Ad Club has grown from 
an organization of about 50 members 
to that of almost 500. He conducted 
a successful campaign against fake ad- 
vertising, the ultimate result of which 
was the passing of the law against such 
advertising, at the State Legislature. 
These and many other big issues gained 
for him the unanimous vote of the club. 

F. H. Lloyd, who for five years has 
been the secretary of the club, was re- 
elected for the sixth time. 

Other officers were elected as follows: 
D. R. Barrett, first vice-president; W. 
S. McEachern, second vice-president; L. 
E. Shears, treasurer. Executive Com- 
mittee: J. M. Watkins, Alex Green, F. 
H. Lloyd, and Jake Hill, chairman. 





Landmark as Advertising 
Capital 

Many technical advertisers are culti- 
vating the development of a “nose for 
news” with the result that their ad- 
vertising in technical publications is 
being kept toed to the mark of current 
happenings. 

he old Astor House, New York City, 
is being torn down to allow the new 
—. to be constructed. One-half of 
this historic building is being de- 
molished and the event has attracted 
considerable attention. 

Quick to appreciate the news value 
of such a —— » The Foundation 
Company, whic holde the contract for 
the subway undertaking at this point, 
had a photograph taken of the building 
being torn down. This picture, to- 
ether with full particulars and the 
eadline, “Removal of Another Land- 
mark,” was used as a page advertise- 
ment in a number of the leading tech- 
nical papers. 


Brooklyn “Eagle” Honors Two 
Veteran Staff Men 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle honored 
two members of its staff recently by 
celebrating a unique anniversary, each 
marking a period of seventy years. 

_ One anniversary was in commemora- 
tion of William H. Sutton’s entrance 
upon the seventieth year which has 
elapsed since he first began working on 
The Eagle. The other commemorated 
the seventieth birthday of William C. 
Hudson, who, with a few interludes 
has been a member of The Eagle staff 
for forty-six years. 





H. W. Bramley, advertising manager 
of Sible » Lindsay & Curr, has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of the Bumble 
Bee, the official organ of the Rochester 
Ad Club. 
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Old-~ 
KF ashioned ? 


@ People—especially some 

_ advertising people—like to 
poke fun at old-fashioned 
things. But there are some 
old-fashioned things besides 
hoop-skirts and cast-iron 
sculpture 


@ Old-fashioned honesty, 
for example. Old-fashioned 
industry. Old-fashioned 
decency. Old-fashioned 
directness and sobriety. 


@ The Procter &CollierCo. 
seeks always to progress 
with the front rank of ad- 
vertising knowledge in all 
that is sound and good. 
But in certain. respects it is 
not only old-fashioned, but 
deliberately tries to ‘re- 
main so. 


ee 





@ So far none of our clients 
has complained, however, 
and we believe if you were 
one of them you wouldn't, 
either. 


COOOL CE 





The 
Procter & Collier Co, 


Cincinnati 
New York 
Indianapolis 
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Design Registration a 
Step Nearer 





Prominent Manufacturers, Adver- 
tising Men and Others Speak at 
Well - Attended Convention in 
New York— Meeting Declares 
for Amendment or Correction of 
Kahn Law 





HE enactment of a national 

law to secure the protection 
of commercial designs by regis- 
tration was brought a step nearer 
by the convention held November 
21 at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, under the auspices of the 
National Registration League and 
a committee representing the Na- 
tional Federation of Trade Press 
Associations, and attended by 
more than one hundred represen- 
tatives of many important manu- 
facturing, mercantile, importing, 
designing and trade press inter- 
ests, many of whom spoke. Reso- 
lutions endorsing the work of the 
two bodies were adopted. 

The Kahn law, which in the at- 
tempt to protect from “piracy” 
the designs of foreign manufac- 
turers who may exhibit at the 
Panama- Pacific Exposition ap- 
pears to have removed the pro- 
tection of many American inter- 
ests, came in for a good deal of 
criticism. 

Resolutions were also adopted 
approving the efforts of the 
league to secure from Congress 
an amendment or correction of 
the act. It appeared that the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York 
thought this might be done by 
Congress passing a concurrent 
resolution removing the danger to 
American interests threatened by 
certain provisions in the act, but 
the president of the association 
said that his body would wait on 
the action of the league. 

The Kahn law seems to have 
brought to a head the latent dis- 
satisfaction of the commercial 
world in respect to piracy of de- 
signs. Although given formal 
place in only one paper on the 
programme, references were re- 
peatedly made to it by most of the 
speakers, and much of the subse- 
quent discussion centered on it. 
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The Kahn law, as shown in an ar- 
ticle published elsewhere in this 
issue, provides for the free im- 
portation of articles intended for 
foreign buildings and exhibits at 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, and for the protecton 


of foreign exhibitors. It is con- 
tended by the Registration League 
that this law in effect grants a 
patent, trade-mark, copyright, etc., 
to every exhibitor who holds a 
foreign patent, trade-mark, copy- 
right, etc., from the time his goods 
are dumped on the exposition 
grounds to at least December 4, 
1918. 

There was no dispute as to the 
danger in the act, the sole dif- 
erence of opinion among the 
speakers being as to the nature of 
the : remedy, W. A. Marble, 
president of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation, holding, as previously 
stated, to the view that a concur- 
rent resolution by Congress would 
take the sting out of the act, and 
W. Houston Kenyon, an attorney, 
and other speakers believing that 
the act itself needs correction. 

Robert W. Nelson, president of 
the American Type Founders 
Company, occupied the chair, with 
J. Clyde Oswald ‘as vice-chairman, 
and S. M. Weatherly as secretary. 

C. R. Clifford, of the Clifford & 
Lawton ; Publications, representing 
the National Federation of Trade 
Press Associations, outlined the 
purpose of the convention and the 
unity of interests of the league 
and the trade press that had 
called it. 

Mr. Nelson, in taking the chair, 
referred to the seventeen organi- 
zations which were represented in 
the convention: 

American Association of Flint and 
Lime Glass Manufacturers, Advertising 
Men’s League of New York, Em- 
broidery and Lace Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Grand Rapids Furniture As- 
sociation, Merchants’ Association of 
New York, National Lace and Em- 
broidery Company, National Association 
of Manufacturers of United States of 
America, National Association of Sta- 
tioners and Manufacturers of United 
States, National Association of Clothiers, 
National Association of Advertising 
Specialty Manufacturers, National 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade, Patent Tile 
Company, _ Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Stationers’ Association of 
New York, Silk Association of America, 
United States Trade Mark Association, 
American National Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. 
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An Ounce of Strategy Worth 
a Pound of Brute Force 












Some time ago an old-estab- 


lished concern came to us. They 
were well known but had only 
fair distribution. 


Getting new accounts in any 
volume was almost an impossi- 
bility. The line called for a heavy 
investment on the part of the 
dealer in order to have any kind 
of representation. 


Dealers could see no reason for 
putting in our client’s line in addi- 
tion to the one they had because 
it would simply mean, under or- 
dinary conditions, that their in- 
vestment in this class of goods 
would be doubled without in- 
creased sales. 


Even if a woman came in and 
asked for our client’s goods, as 
many did, the dealer had no diffi- 
culty in selling a competing arti- 
cle, because there was really but 
little difference in price or quality, 
and the amount of each individual 
purchase was so small that the 
customer never thought it worth 
while to object to substitution. 


The ordinary way to overcome 
this would be by means of brute 
force, or heavy advertising. In 
fact for a number of years this 
concern had.tried just this with- 
out much apparent result. 


The plan we suggested went to 
the bottom of the proposition. It 
involved a change in a portion of 
the line itself. 


_And it was so strategic—so ob- 
viously capable of increasing the 





entire business of the dealer—that 
instead of begging the retailers to 
put in our client’s line, we were 
in a position to pick and choose 
the dealers we wanted. 


The plan is now in full swing. 
A small amount of advertising is 
being used—much less than would 
have been required under ordi- 
nary circumstances—in fact, con- 
siderably less than was used be- 
fore—and the favored dealers are 
“cashing-in” in a big way. 


Keen merchandisers have told 
us that this plan is one of the 
greatest examples of business 
strategy they have ever seen. 


Yet it is but one of a number of 
plans worked out in co-operation 


with our clients which have proved 
tremendous short cuts to results. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


We have just published a book- 


‘let, “Short Cuts to Advertising 


Results”, which tells the story. 

If you are at all interested in 
“Short Cuts” as opposed to “beat- 
en track” methods, or in strategy 
as opposed to brute force—you 
will find this book well worth 
reading, for it is built on fact, 
not theory. 


Your copy is ready—merely say 
“send it” on your business letter- 
head, and it will reach you by re- 
turn post. No obligation—write 
to-day. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Advertising 


452 Fourth Ave. 





New York 
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If Advertising 
in The 


Los Angeles 





Times 





were not productive of distinctly “traceable 
results,” satisfactory to its army of patrons, 
that newspaper could not continue, year after 
year, to publish more paid advertising than any 
other newspaper on earth, and twice as many 
legitimate “Liners” as its nearest local con- 
temporary. 


In permanence, stability and quality of cir- 
culation, and in the responsiveness of its read- 
ers to the ventures of its advertising patrons, 
The Los Angeles Times is without a demon- 
strated competitor in the Pacific Southwest. 





Record for the First 9 Months of 1913 
Advertising - . 13,053,300 lines 
Every-day average circulation 64,913 copies 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Williams, Lawrence, Cresmer Compeny, New York and Chicago 
R. J. Bidwell Company, San Fr i California 
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Mr. Nelson also made a plea 
for the protection of the designs 
of manufactured products and for 
the necessary correction of the 
Kahn law. : 

E. W. Bradford, president of 
the Patent Law Association, and 
general counsel of the National 
Registration League, described 
“The Need of a Design Registra- 
tion Law.” The cost to manu- 
facturers of piracies of original 
designs amounted to many thou- 
sands of dollars in the case of 
each house. The proposed law 
would protect the public from 
substitution of imitation products 
for the genuine and safeguard 
purchasers from imposition and 
fraud. It would promote in- 
dependence in methods, individ- 
ualize businesses, stimulate indi- 
viduality and encourage true com- 
petition. 

Mr. Marble, of the Merchants’ 
Association, was followed by 
Frank Alvah Parsons, president 
of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art, who analyzed 
design as to its intellectual and 
emotional contents and also de- 
clared that, accurately speaking, 
it was impossible to “crib” a de- 
sign. It was not the exact copy- 
ing of designs, but the misguided 
attempts at copying them that 
worked injury to the originator 
and the public. He urged the 
passage of the law to safeguard 
the interests of both. 

W. H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., president of the 
Advertising Men’s League’ of 
New York, did not give unquali- 
fied assent to Mr. Parsons’ views. 
He instanced a case in which one 
of his own advertisements had 
been “cribbed” by photographic 
means. He himself was unable 
to detect the difference between 
the original and the pirated re- 
production that had destroyed its 
advertising value. Mr. Ingersoll 
suggested that the piracy of de- 


signs might be reached, prevented- 


or punished as a violation of the 
law of unfair competition. 

He pleaded for a law similar to 
that of Germany which provides 
that any person or company using 
business methods of any kind 
which can be proved to be unfair 
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and misleading, is subject to pros- 
ecution. 

G. H. Barbour, vice-president 
and general manager of _ the 
Michigan Stove Company, told 
how the designs of stove parts 
were stolen and how difficult it 
was to reach the offenders. He 
remarked that he had been much 
interested by what Professor Par- 
sons had had to say about the 
theory of design. He raised the 
point that many designs, as in the 
stove industry, represented not 
the individual designer’s intellect 
and emotion, but a compromise 
with other considerations insisted 
upon by the man with the money, 
to wit, the manufacturer. What- 
ever it was, the need was for pro- 
tection. 

John §. Holbrook, vice-presi- 
dent of the Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Company and Silversmiths 
Company, speaking on “Original 
Designs as a Factor in Business 
Success,” described the care, 
thought and expense that entered 
into the production of silverware, 
often more in the case of a new 
five o’clock teaspoon than in that 
of a whole silver tea service. He 
said his company was not afraid 


. of competition in art goods, be- 


cause its competitors capable 
of work of that sort were fair- 
minded and honorable men who 
preferred to originate their own 
designs. His company met the 
competition of the small and petty 
manufacturers by meeting their 
prices and driving the inferior 
goods out of the market. But it 
was expensive to all concerned. 
and had a bad effect on the public, 
which might identify the design 
with the cheaper imitation and re- 
ceive a false idea of values. 


WALDO GIVES PUBLICATIONS’ VIEW- 
POINT 


“It may be a startling asser- 
tion,” said Richard H. Waldo, 
president of the Quoin Club, “but 
it is my personal opinion that the 
manufacturers of decorative ar- 
ticles lose ninety per cent of their 
selling force because of. commer- 
cial piracy. This is largely be- 
cause they fear to advertise 
their goods. Each year _high- 
grade designs worth millions. of 
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dollars are stolen bodily. So 
acute has the situation become 
that the retailer to-day does not 
dare to place a large order for 
fear that another merchant pirat- 
ing his goods may flood the mar- 
ket with a cheap and damaging 
imitation. 

“Fifty representative national 
manufacturers interested in the 
subject, have told me, in response 
to a hasty inquiry on my part, 
that there is need for immediate 
action. Only two were doubtful. 
It is an astonishing situation. 


THE RETAILER'S PROBLEM 


“Say that John Wanamaker’s 
buyer takes a fancy to a high- 
grade novelty, an instant selling 
success, something with great ad- 
vertising possibilities. To the 
chagrin of the manufacturers, the 
buyer orders only one gross. 

“*This is going to be a great 
thing,’ implores the manufacturer. 
‘You should take at least five 

ross.’ 

“‘T’d like to the best in the 
world, replies the Wanamaker 
man, ‘but next week your com- 
petitor may come along with the 
same article for fifty per cent 
less.’ 

“What, then, is the result so far 
as men in the advertising field are 
concerned? We go to a large 
manufacturer and ask him to al- 
low us to illustrate his newest 
dress goods designs. 

“‘Not for the world,’ he comes 
back.. ‘Other makers would steal 
my ideas before I could get the 
goods on the market.’ 

“Yesterday I saw a most amaz- 
ing exhibit of stolen designs. Mr. 
Charles C. Davis, of the Eaton. 
Crane & Pike Co., accorded me 
the privilege of inspecting a col- 
lection which he has gathered in 
New York. No other manu- 
facturers of fine writing papers 
had spent such a tremendous sum 
in advertising. And because they 
have popularized certain lines of 
stationery this concern has suf- 
fered untold injury at the hands 
of pirates. I saw boxes, labels 
and paper made in cheap imita- 
tion of the ‘Highland Linen’ 
bond. 

“«A woman who reads our adver- 
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tising and buys this cheap imita- 
tion,’ exclaimed Mr. Davis, a 
no way of knowing that she jg 
not getting Crane’s “Linen Lawn,” 
When it has been used and found 
inferior no amount of advertising 
would ever get her to try “Linen 
Lawn” again. That particular 
customer may do us additional 
harm by telling her friends that 
she has used “Crane’s Linen 
Lawn” and that it was unsatisfac- 
tory. When a_ manufacturer’s 
label or design is duplicated by a 
competitor or copied to resemble 
it closely, it is generally done 
either for the purpose of defraud- 
ing the public or made to discount 
the quality of the goods put un- 
der the original label or design. 
This illegitimate practice is detri- 
mental to good business and is 
unfair competition.’ 

“A manufacturer who is pro- 
tected in the ownership of a de- 
sign has something he can adver- 
tise. Likewise he possesses an 
offering which may be illustrated. 
Every manufacturer who sells an 
article that has artistic merit, 
whether it be a necktie or a piece 
of lace or carpet, or whatever it 
may be, unconsciously puts into 
it his individuality. He is entitled 
to whatever profit that article 
may bring. It does not prevent 
other men working along the 
same lines. 

“IT am in the magazine business. 
What would I think if Good 
Housekeeping, which sells for 
fifteen cents, were reproduced 
absolutely within the next few 
days after publication and sold 
by unscrupulous parties for five 
cents a copy? If every issue of 
our magazine were to be copied 
word for word and put on the 
market within a few days at a re- 
duced price, for what period 
could we keep up our sales? 
What would my friend Mix, of 
Scribner's, say about such a con- 
dition of affairs, or how much 
time would it take Mr. Curtis, of 
The Saturday Evening Post. to 
begin to impress his friends in 
Washington with the need for 
certain protective legislation? 
Frankly, how long do you think 
publishers would tolerate such pi- 
racy? Needless to remark, they 
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get protection. It is also a source 
of congratulation that they are 
an honest lot. We never hear of 
one publisher stealing the entire 
edition of another, but I have 
heard of jobbers who systemati- 
cally select not one, but forty of 
fifty styles from a rival and 
promptly have them duplicated by 
another manufacturer. _ 

“My message to you is: Hold 
more meetings like this one to- 
day. Be honest with yourselves. 
See to it that the right kind of 
a law is passed. Play the game 
fair. Purge your number of the 
parasites who are living on ideas 
stolen from others. Clean your 
house once and for all. And we 
magazine men, believing that 
vastly better trade conditions 
will be created by proper legisla- 
tion, will give you every assist- 
ance that lies within our power.” 

Charles Cheney,’ of Cheney 
Brothers, and president of the 
Silk Association of America, 
condemned the Kahn law. He 
said it made it possible for a for- 
eign competitor exhibiting at the 
San Francisco fair to attach and 
impound the whole or part of an 
American manufacturer’s plant 
producing a pattern or design al- 
leged to be the copy of his ex- 
hibit, and have tHe plant destroyed 
in case of a verdict in his favor. 
Mr. Cheney said that while he 
believed there must be a certain 
amount of imitation in manufac- 
turing, as it was essential that the 
people be given what they de- 
manded in the way of design, 
there was a difference between 
adaptation and appropriation. He 
urged concurrent action and con- 
centration upon the bill, contend- 
ing that too many bills would 
confuse legislators and defeat the 
manufacturer’s aim. 

Howard N. Heston, secretary 
of M. H. Birge-& Sons Co., wall 
paper manufacturers, told how in 
this industry new designs were 
brought out annually and were 
practically their stock in trade. 
Unless they were assured of an 
adequate return from their inven- 
tion and industry in bringing out 
new designs they could not afford 
to be original, in which event the 
people were deprived of some- 
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thing they would have if proper 
legislation was enacted. 

It was announced that a com- 
mittee of patent attorneys was 
preparing the proposed bill for 
the registration of designs and 
that it would be reported to the 
league and the Merchants’ As- 
sociation at an early date. 





Says “English” for Shoes Is a 
Misnomer 


Why this wild excitement in your 
retail shoe advert'sing as to the “new 
English last straight from Piccadilly?” 
says the Boot and Shoe Recorder. 
You- can Ce up anyone of the so- 
called English styles and find it has 
an unmistakable American custom-toe 
appearance, such as has been known to 
Eastern markets for years. * * * 

You can go into anyone of the long 
established shoe stores and find a stand- 
ard last identical with the one now 
termed “English” under the name of 
“Custom,” or linked up with the store 
name, or some general term such as 
“New York” or “Broadway.” 

Is it that the advertiser wishes to 
give the customer the impression that 
the shoe is actually “English-made” and 
does the shoe merchant not know that 
constant repetition of any one term 
brings about an accepted use of that 
term and a desire for the original 
rather than the imitation? It is time 
to stop now and to use the more in- 
formative word “Custom.” 





Says His Name Was Used 
without Permission 


David D. Buick, president of the . 
Buick Automobile Company, testified in 
the United States District Court at 
St. Louis, in the trial of Benjamin F. 
Moffatt, charged with using the mails 
to defraud, that “Dave Buick’s Own 
Story” and “Dave Buick’s Man-to-Man 
Talk,” which were used as advertise- 
ments in the oil stock-selling scheme, 
were printed without his knowledge or 
sanction. He testified that after he 
accidentally read one of the ads he 
+ meatal warned Moffat to stop 
them. 





Stewart, of St. Paul, Joins Chi- 
cago. Agency 


J. N. Stewart, for five years advertis- 
ing manager of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, has resigned to become con- 
nected with the Stewart-Davis Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago, of which his 
brother, S. C. Stewart, is the head. 
J. N. Stewart has been in railway work 
for fifteen years. 

On November 14, the Town Criers 
of St. Paul gave J. N. Stewart a fare- 
well dinner. He has been one of the 
board of governors of the club. 




















MANACER 


Dey Goods Economist 


No. 7 of a Series 


New Life in an 


Old Business 


HE mill is the biggest 

single plant in a branch 
of the textile industry. Like- 
wise it is the oldest mill in 
the United States making a 
particular class of quality 
goods. 


This mill was running on 
part time for three years. It 
had no_ trade-mark—no 
means of identification. 


An advertising campaign was 
planned for this mill—based 
entirely on dealer’s and job- 
ber’s co-operation. 


As jobbers had always dis- 
tributed the line, some real 
advertising to jobber’s cus- 
tomers, the retailers, was de- 
cided upon. 


We started with the pack- 
ing—designed an_ entirely 
new package, created a trade- 
mark and made this mark 
mean something to retailers 
and jobbers. 
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The first season’s results 
one hundred jobbers added 
to the list. Mill is running 
overtime. Output has been 
doubled. $100,000 invested 
in new buildings and extra 
machinery to take care of 
the rapidly increasing busi- 
40 per cent of the job- 
bers took the new packing ’ 
with the mill's brand. 
Others have expressed a de- 
sire for the mill’s_ brand 
next season. 


The cost—$7,200. 


All of the ideas, the copy, 
the art work, the window 
displays, the follow-up mat- 
ter—the complete campaign 
was created by the Econ- 
omist Service Department. 


This is but one of the many 
examples of how intelligent 
trade advertising shows the 
greatest returns per dollar 
invested. If you need dealer 
and jobber co-operation on 
your campaign, then you 
need Economist advertising. 





Dry Goods Economist 
231 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


In Its 67th Year 


The national authority on 
matters concerning dry 
goods and department 
stores. Issued weekly. Av- 
erage circulation past year, 
12,162 copies per week. 


Forms close Wednesday. 
Type page 9x13. 
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Old Words Set to New 
Uses 


That “word to the wise” is ad- 
vertise. 

It’s an ill ad that blows nobody 
in to: buy. ; 

A little advertising is a danger- 
ous thing; but in the multitude 
of ads there is safety. 

One ad to the wise is suffi- 
cient. 

A fake is not without advertis- 
ing save in its own city. 

The early ad catches the eye. 

The course of true advertising 
never yet ran smooth. 

One touch of nature makes the 
whole ad jump. 

Advertising is what is keeping 
the buzz in business. 

A standing ad gathers no trade. 

A rolling stone has nothing on 
the non-advertiser. 

The jack-of-all-trades is the 
man who doesn’t advertise. 

There are always as good fish 
in the sea as your other ad caught. 

Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
- to advertise—and nowhere 
else. 

The slogan’s the thing whereby 
to catch the fancy of the king.* 

When dull times come in at the 
door, advertising throws them out 
of the window. 





*The sovereign American public. 


Wanamaker on Advertising 


_From November 18th to 22d, inclu- 
sive, the Reading Terminal Market 
Business Men’s Association of Philadcl- 
phia, held their first annual pure food 
exposition in the market, which is one 
of the best in any city in the world. 

The exposition was officially opened 
by John Wanamaker, who, in order to 
impress upon these merchants the 
value of newspaper advertis'ng for 
the expansion of their trade, donated a 
full column in his advertisement in the 
local newspapers each day during the 
exhibition to the furthering of the in- 
terests of these business men. In his 
address, among other things, Mr. Wana- 
maker said: 

“The first necessity to success in 
retail trade is, of course, good mer- 
chandise. Quite as much a necessity to 
a business that is to keep up a healthy 
growth is good advertising. If you 
have in your shop exactly what 500,000 
people in this city want, but only 500 
of them know that you have it, the 
care and energy you have expended in 
rainteining a stock of high quality do 
little good either to your. customers 
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or to your own business. The satis- 
faction of knowing that your name 
stands for good merchandise is a good 
thing, certainly, but it is not apt to 
be greatly profitable unless the public 
at large knows it also. And the profit 
of judicious and well-placed advertis- 
ing does not exist merely for the large 
merchant. large ‘newspaper adver- 
tisement undoubtedly attracts atten- 
tion, and if it is’ attractively put, it 
holds attention. But there are hun- 
dreds of small dealers throughout the 
city who would find upon experiment 
that newspaper advertising is the most 
powerful of all means for increasing 
their trade. These smaller merchants 
have been joining forces lately in as- 
sociations such as the Reading Termi- 
nal Market Business Men’s Association. 


- That is a movement which I regard as 


of the greatest importance. hope 
to see it go on until all the smaller 
business associations in. the city are 
merged into one gteat body. A busi- 
ness association as such can make use 
of newspaper advertising to increase 
the trade of its individual members, 
and the increase is such as would 
surprise you. To prove to you what 
can’ be done in this way, I am pre- 
pared to offer to your association the 
use of a full column in Wanamaker’s 
daily page advertisements for the pe- 
riod of one week. If necessary, we 
will supply you with trained advertis- 
ing writers, so that you can get the 
full benefit of the proper use of the 


. Space.” 


During the progress of the exposi- 
tion some of the local newspapers car- 
ried special “Reading Terminal Market 
Pure Food Exposition” advertising. 


Advertisers Speak to Retailers 


Last week the advertising men con- 
nected with a number of business 
houses in Philadelphia addressed the 
retail drug dealers on the subject of 
publicity, at the ‘November educational 
meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the Department of Pharmacy of Tem- 
ple University of that city. A joint 
discussion followed the talks. : 

Walter Lee Rosenberger, of Smith, 
Kline & French, spoke on ‘“Adver- 
tising With the Co-operation of the 
Manufacturer.” Mr. Rosenberger ad- 
vocated strongly the co-operative idea 
in advertising, explaining that, while 
both the manufacturer and the retailer 
get the benefit of the advertising, the 
expense is borne jointly. 

ruce Drysdale, of John Lucas & 
Co., Inc, explained methods of 
advert’'sing which have proven suc- 
cessful in other lines of business, and 
showed how many retailers have taken 
advantage of national advertising cam- 
paigns. 


Gage Leaves Postum Cereal 


Harry L. Gage, art director of the 
advertising department of The Pos- 
tum Cereal Company, Ltd, Battle 
Creek, has resigned to become head 
of the new department of printing at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
at Pittsburgh. 
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Letting the Consumer in 
on the Campaign 





An Account of a Lively Advertising 
Incident Attendant on Selling En- 
gines to Farmers—A Flood of Re- 
plies Answers Appeal in Farm 
Papers for Suggestions — New 
Uses A-plenty Discovered 


By Lewis C. Randolph 
Formerly Adv. Mgr., The Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

HE man with a small appro- 
priation must intensify. That 
is sufficient preface to the story 
of a lively advertising episode. 
Towards the end of last year 
we decided to begin a small farm- 
engine campaign in about a half- 
dozen agricultural papers. Our 
appropriation was not large 
enough to be seen at any great 
distance, so it was incumbent up- 
on us, with such a few rounds 
of ammunition, to “wait until we 
could see the white of the enemy’s 
eyes,” to use the famous phrase 
of an American gen- 
eral. A great deal 
depended on the suc- 
cess of this cam- 
paign, because if we 
won out it was: un- 
derstood that we 
should have more 
money to spend in 
the farm journals, 





we agreed that a name giving 
a certain number of uses for a 
farm engine would be preferable 
by far to any other, as the great 
number of uses given would 
arouse curiosity immediately in 
the farmer’s mind, and he would 
not rest content until he knew 
what these uses were. However, 
we could not enumerate more than 
twenty uses to which an engine 
could be put on the farm. One 
of us had what proved to be later 
a stroke of inspiration, and sug- 
gested that we go to the farmers 
and get them to help us in com- 
piling a long list of practical uses 
for a farm engine. 

So we decided to run a 400-line 
advertisement proclaiming the 
fact that we would give away free 
a Fairbanks-Morse engine to the 
farmer who would suggest the 
greatest number of practical uses 
for a farm engine. In this ad we 
told the farmers that we were go- 
ing to write a book on the uses 
of a farm engine and wanted them 
to help us do it. We promised to 


This Fairbanks-Morse 


Farm Engine Free— 





whereas if we failed 
to show results, the 
advertising manager 
was to be dubbed a 
false prophet, to put 
it mildly. 

Two men from our 
advertising agency 
and I got together in 
an _ all-the--afternoon 
conference, the result 
of which was that we 
decided to compile a 
booklet on the uses 
of farm engines, and 
instead of advertising 
farm engines, we 
concluded that we 
could get bigger re- 
turns by advertising 
the booklet. 

In seeking a name 
for the booklet, 





to the farmer who suggests the greatest number of practical 
uses for it on his farm—or any other farm 


T will pump water, saw wood, make electritity, grind feed, cut ensilage, shell corn, pull stumps, 
tun a churn and separator and washing machine and operate a spray pump. 


What else will it do? The engine is offered as a prize for the most complete answer 








We'll give this engine to the farmer who gives us 
the greatest number of practical suggestions 


Mr ©. B, Allardyce; Editor aj * The Family Herold ona W eekly Star,”* sill ect 0» podys ond everd the pra 





You sould do with the engine f you 
oh of every possible 


Your anewer must be frasied out tates 
T Jhon the cont 7 than Dec. if 
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When your letter 14 written, cut out the numbered 
Send ome seal in the corner of (me adverinement od rn «10 
Comes — your anew 





Address—Farm Engine Booklet Editor 


The 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
Limited 
444 St. James Street, Montreal 


Remember the ContestiCloses December Fiteenth 


THE INVITATION AS EXTENDED IN FARM PAPERS 
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send a copy to every farmer who 
entered the contest. A time limit 
was set when it was necessary for 
all replies to be in, this date being 
December 15, which was about 
three weeks after the first ad ap- 
peared, This ad ran twice in the 
weekly papers and once in the 
monthly journals. We expected 
from 500 to 1,000 replies at most, 
and did not realize what a tre- 
mendous response we would get. 
But in less than one week after 
the first appearance of the ad, 
we became convinced that the idea 
behind the campaign had gone 
home like a charge of dynamite. 
We were literally flooded with 
letters from farmers from all over 
Canada. They began coming in 
at the rate of a dozen a day, and 
continued to increase until they 
reached the high-water mark of 
612 letters in one day. The length 
of the letters ran from one page 
to 12 or 15 pages, and hundreds 
of them were registered. The 
number of suggested uses for an 
engine ranged all the way from 
a dozen to 250 uses. The contest 
was over in about three weeks, 
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and the total number of letters 
received in that period of time 
was 5,200. 


HOW WINNER WAS CHOSEN 


Selecting the winner of the 
prize was a very difficult matter. 
The editor of the Montreal Week- 
ly Star acted as judge. After 
eliminating all except about a hun- 
dred of the best letters, we finally 
awarded the prize to an Ontario 
farmer, whose list consisted of 
134 uses, out of which number it 
was agreed that 75 thoroughly 
practical uses could be selected. 
We decided, however, in naming 
the booklet, 'to call it “49 Uses for 
a Farm Engine,” as that seemed 
ample for advertising purposes. 
These letters from the farmers 
gave us all the material we needed 
for the book,, which was then rap- 
idly compiled. It consisted of 32 
pages, with marginal headings, 
and contained only one illustra- 
tion, a cut of an engine on the 
front cover. Ten thousand copies 
were printed. 

Naturally, all the farmers but 
one were disappointed at not win- 











Two Hundred Dollars Monthly 


IN ILLUMINATED OUTDOOR DISPLAY 


Each averaging 12x30 at traffic corners 


WHEELING 
FAIRMONT 
HUNTINGTON 


PARKERSBURG 
CLARKSBURG 
CHARLESTON 


Will ‘‘Take Care’’ of 
WEST VIRGINIA 


| ONE display in six of the principal centers 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Two Million Well-to-do People in the Fastest Growing State in 
the South and the Richest in the Union in Natural Resources 


: Smoot Advertising Co. | 


Executive Offices: PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 









965,000 


NEW YORK CITY TELE- 
PHONE DIRECTORIES 


now being delivered carry 
the selling stories of 5096 
advertisers. The New York 
City Telephone Directory has 
made good: 





For national advertisers 
conducting local cam- 
paigns in New York 
City. 


For local advertisers 
seeking a greater vol- 
ume of telephone or- 
ders. 


We solicit an opportunity to 
tell you WHY 80% of our 
advertisers renew each year 
and how you could use this 
medium to advantage. 


Just telephone, 

write or call 
Directory Advertising Department 
25 Dey St.; Telephone, Cortlandt 12000 

NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 
COMPANY; 
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ning the prize. They had entered 
into the contest in such a fine ¢o- 
operative spirit and had given us 
such splendid material that we 
felt that something more than the 
prize of an engine was due them, 
So in order to keep up the good 
work, and retain their good-will, 
we Offered to give every farmer 
who entered the contest an actual 
5 per cent discount on any Fair- 
banks-Morse engine that he might 
care’ to buy, provided he pur- 
chased within a specified time. 
This 5 per cent discount was 
made out in the form of a “Cash 
Payment Certificate,” which 
made it plain just what the dis- 
count would amount to for the 
various sizes of engines, Then 
to each of the 5,200 farmers was 
sent a long letter announcing the 
name of the winner, enclosing the 
“Cash Payment Certificate,” and 
a return card stating whether the 
recipient wished to take advantage 
of the 5 per cent discount offer 
and what horse-power engine he 
was interested in. The booklet, 
“49 Uses for a Farm Engine,” 
was sent under separate cover. 
From the 5,200 letters sent out 
in this way; we received 1,000 
return cards, or 20 per cent, say- 
ing just what horse-power engine 
each one was interested in, or for 
what special purposes the engine 
was desired. These return cards 
were then sent to our various 
branch houses, and put into the 
hands of the salesmen to follow 
up and close. In case the certif- 
cate was not renewed, it became 
null and void after a certain date. 
We eventually renewed a great 
many of them. : 
This campaign has resulted in 
the sale of a great many farm 
engines, and there are more yet 
to ‘come, as some of the certifi- 
cates have been extended to the 
end of the year. 
We have followed up this pre- 
liminary campaign with. another 
one, consisting of 200-line ads, 
featuring’ our engines and the 
above-mentioned booklet. 





A number of banks in Memphis, 
Tenn., are grouping their advertising 
in a special page arrangement which is 
featured by a _ series of interesting 
articles prepared by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 
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Human Interest in Want Ads 
They were worth looking at—our 


sday want ads. 
ge Tamance, somebody advertised 
for “a white, middle-aged house and 
yard man.” Another party offered to 
seli “a good room.ng house, 9 rooms 
full of good roomers.” A third ad- 
vertises “Rooming House for sale; 
every room occupied by permanent peo- 


le; leaving city.” An instructor an- 
eomanes: ‘Vaudeville acts taught and 
guaranteed.” A colored chauffeur says 


that he will “do own repairing.” A 
man wants to sell a drug store “in a 
good colored neighborhood,” together 
with “one good prescribing doctor.” 
Somebody wants ‘‘woodchoppers by 
cord or acre.’ An interurban road ad- 
vertising for motormen announces that 
“experience is unnecessary.” A moving 
van concern advertises: “Sober, ex- 
perienced men; furniture taken in ex- 
change.” 

The want ads are frequently worth 
reading, even by people who want noth- 
ing but amusement.—St, Louis Post- 
Dispatch Editorial. 


Advertiser Tells of Pittsburgh’s 
Soot-Fall 


Do you know what the annual soot- 
fall of Pittsburgh is? An advertisement 
of the American Enginering Commons 
recently run in a technical paper will 
tell you. If pressed into a pile the 
shape of Washington Monument, and 
wider at the base, the Pittsburgh soot- 
fall would make a soot monument 744 
feet high; 189 feet higher than the 
monument itself and only 36 feet 
shorter than tlie Woolworth Building. 

In the advertisement a picture of 
this “soot monument” was shown, the 
argument then being directed toward 
showing that the installation of the 
Taylor stoker elim‘nates soot and saves 
fuel. Many statistics, with a little turn- 
ing around, lend themselves to very 
interesting advertising. 


Copy After the Blizzard 


Following the recent blizzard which 
stopped business in Cleveland, Ohio, 
for several days the Star Baking Com- 
pany produced some interesting adver- 
tisng copy. In the announcement tell- 
ing when its wagons would be in service 
again it also told what it did fof the 
cut-off families during the storm. It 
baked and gave away 7,000 pies, 2,000 
dozen pastry, 2,000 cakes and 5,000 
loaves of trend. An_ advertisement 
composed of these facts attracted con- 
siderable attention. 








New Copy from New Orleans 


“Shellite,” a new wall preparation, is 
being advertised with big space by the 
American Paint Works of New Orleans. 
It is entirely a descriptive advertise- 
ment, no illustrations of any kind being 
used. The talks on sanitary wall cover- 
— are very convincing. Shellite is 
sold only through paint dealers, and a 
color card is offered free to readers of 
the advertising. 
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How can you 
reach him ? 


Not “get at” him, but Reach 
im ? 
How can you win his approval 
and influence and trade ? 


You can reach him most ef- 
fectively if Jou approach 
through the family. 

Get his wife, his sons, his 
daughters, to talk for you 
and your goods, 


* 


Every copy of The Youth’s 
Companion reaches a family, 
and Youth’s Companion fam- 
ilies can always reach father. 
Besides, in Companion homes 
7734% of the fathers read 
the paper. 

So much for direction and 
indirection. 

+ 


The Youth’s Companion 
Perry Mason Company, Publishers - 
Boston, Massachusetts 


New York Office: 910 Flatiron Building 
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Making Most of a Hard- 
to-Advertise Product 


Several Suggestive Campaigns in 
the Technical Field—How Indi- 
viduality Was Made to Surround 
One of the Commonest of Prod- 
ucts—Why One Manufacturer of 
Pumps Used the Copy He Did 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 
ANUFACTURERS-~ who 


are endeavoring to put the 
best advertising face on a product 
that seems inherently hard to 
advertise will be able to find 
suggestions among the campaigns 
now being carried on by alert 
technical advertisers. 

Perhaps the thing which has al- 
ways made “taps’—tools for cut- 
ting internal screw-threads—hard 
to advertise has been the fact that 
a tap is a product about which 
very little can be said. 


LITTLE CAN BE SAID 


To the machine-shop man there 
is practically nothing that can be 
said regarding such a common 
tool which may be counted upon 
to make a strong impression one 
way or the other. There is prac- 
tically no claim a tap manufac- 
turer can make for his product 
which cannot be duplicated, word 
for word, by his competitor. All 
taps are too much alike, by the 
very nature of the work they are 
expected to do, to have any really 
distinguishing features. It is true 
that in some the quality of steel 
used is better than in others, or 
perhaps the finish 


ing which have looked easiest, 
And the result has been that, in 
the past, the claims of any maker 
might with perfect logic be placed 
over the name of his business 
rival, and the advertisement 
would not suffer by the chage. 
The three fates, “Quality, Accy- 
racy and Fine Workmanship” 
have been doing service for gs 
many tap manufacturers over g0 
long a period that any meaning 
they might have held in the be. 
ginning has been lost in the 
shuffle. 


RESIGNED TO THEIR FATE 


Here was the peculiar condition 
of a body of manufacturers with 
a hard-to-advertise product set- 
tling back in a comfortable atti- 
tude of ease and chanting the 
same tune and nobody doing any- 
thing distinctive; a state of af- 
fairs which prevails in the gen- 
eral as well as in the technical 
advertising field. 

One day, however, a certain 
tap manufacturer, tired of play- 
ing the same old game to the 
same old music, took the bit be- 
tween his teeth and did some- 
thing different. Said he to him- 
self, “Taps may look all pretty 
much alike but believe me it’s up 
to someone to knock out any ex- 
isting idea that they actually are 
alike. Mine’re different, and | 
guess I'll start something.” 

Figure No. 1 illustrates one of 
a series of advertisements appear- 
ing in American Machinist, carty- 
ing out this idea. The copy is so 
strong, so totally different from 
the ordinary conception of techni- 








in some may be a 
trifle finer, but to 
the man who uses 
them—a tap is a 
tap. 

In spite of this 
condition tap manu- 
facturers, until re- 
cently, have practi- 
cally acknowledged 
that theirs was a 
hard - to - advertise 
product, and conse- 
quently have been 
content to drift 
peacefully along the 
lines of advertis- 
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A SUGGESTIVE ANALOGY 
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To appreciate fully the desirability of the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase as a Gift, you 
's 
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= 
retty Admen are human beings after all. 
= How does this ad strike you? 
di You will see it in this week's issue of 
' the Saturday Evening Post. 

eo 
pear Does this ad convince you that the Globe- 
ne Wernicke Sectional Bookcase makes a good 
from Christmas Gift? Does it make you want a 
hni- | Globe-Wernicke Bookcase for your own ‘libra- 


ry? If you cannot answer "Yes" to both 
questions, the ad is at fault--not the 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcase. 


Perhaps Catalog No.°276 will interest you. 
Write for it. NOW--~of course. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 


3 Cincinnati 
| Manufact Of Sectional Book and Filing Cabinets, 


Local Representatives nearly everywhere. We ship freight pre aid where not re resented. : 
Branch ferens New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, ch i, W f gton, D.C 
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cal paper copy that it is quoted 
as being too good to miss. Com- 
pared to the style of tap copy 
which had been running for years 
it is as far removed. Here it is: 

“Look at a row of workmen’s 
houses. In a long, straight, mo- 
notonous line they stand. They 
are identical in design. They are 
painted the same color. They are 
the same space apart. Their 


PDULSOM ETER. 


PUMP INSTALLATIONS 





The Ideal Contractor's Pump 
For Solving Draining Problems 


_ The Pulsometer Steam 
Pump is unequalled for un- 
watering excavations, coffer- 
dams, bridge abutments, 
quarry pits, etc; and all sub- 
structure work where the 
water to be raised contains 
much mud and grit. 
Noengine, beh, oil, packing 
or special foundation re- 
quired. A steam pipe from 
the boiler does the trick. 
The Pulsometer operates as 
well suspended as stationary 
and may be raised or lowered 
without interrupting its work. 
Hang it wherever it is most 
convenient. 

It's the pump that takes 
care of itself. 





Write:For Catalog 


A line from you rtarts the full story of 
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FIG. 


2—copy 
QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF INQUIRIES 


LIKE THIS INCREASED 


dooryards are the same size. 
Their clapboards and _ shingles, 
streaked and warped the same by 
the same rain and sun. They are 
all the same—to the stranger. 

“But to the tired workman 
coming home oNE house stands 
out from the line as distinct as 
though it stood alone. A _ hun- 
dred little indications distinguish 
it from the rest. Indications no 
other man can see. It’s where he 
lives—it is HOME. 

“So among a row of tools of 
different makes laid side to side, 
ONE tool stands out to the me- 
chanic who knows. All those 
tools may be good—probably are 
—but one is for him ‘the better 
tool.’ 

“If it is taps, it is ‘the better 
tap” He knows it is better— 
from experience.” 






In this manner, and by such ads 
as these, a hard-to-advertise prod- 
uct is being lifted out of the rut 
and given a personality so strong 
as to be almost living. Not a 
word about “quality”; yet the 
whole trend of the argument 
points to the quality that lies in 
Card Taps. As an example of 
“inference copy” this specimen is 
unique. Other advertisements in 
the series illustrate a vast crowd 
of people with the argument 
based on the personality of each. 
Still other advertisements show 
hurrying and heavy-laden mptor- 
trucks with the inference og the 
fact that “the better tools” ied 
make them. . 


NEW ANGLES ON THE oul 


PUMP s 


Now let us go into another 
branch of the technical advertis- 
ing field and discover some other 
device which is hard to advertise. 
And just on general principles 
suppose we pick out the field of 
contracting and engineering. 

In this field the steam pump, as 
a device, is widely used; and here 
again we find somewhat similar 
conditions as in the machinery 
building industry as applied to the 
manufacture of taps. 

A pump is—just a pump. It is 
merely an inert piece of iron hav- 
ing nothing of its physical self 
that can be seized upon and made 
attention-compelling. True, dif- 
ferent types of pumps have dif- 
ferent . “talking points,” but in 
order that these selling argu- 
ments may be driven home it is 
first essential that the reader 
pause at the advertisement itself. 

Pumps had always been hard to 
advertise because manufacturers 
relied upon their various talking 
features to secure for their prod- 
uct the necessary attention value. 
And here again practically every- 
body was drifting along in the 
same channel. 

For years the Pulsometer Steam 
Pump had been advertised in the 
same good, old-fashioned way un- 
til finally it was decided to adopt 
the plan of showing the pump at 
work—the most vital advertising 
plan that can be applied to any 
product if that product be sus- 
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That Xmas Folder 


You are now planning a Christmas Folder 
and New Year’s announcement for your- 
selves or customers. 


You will want them to appear in holiday 
attire, worthy of the season,—in short, you 
will strive to make them perfect bits of 
advertising art. 


Don’t forget to specify 


Strathmore Quality 


Book and Cover 
Papers 


They lend the necessary touch of atmos- 
phere and quality, carrying out the spirit of 
the holiday season. Let us send you such 
samples as you may select from the Groups 
below that meet your needs. They are 
cleverly illustrated, and will be a material 
aid to you in planning the nicer things. 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers Group No. 3. Cover Papers and 


: : ion. Bristols. The finest collection 
for all kinds of business station of Cover Panes and Dritels 


ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- sade. For catalog covers, fold- 

heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars. 

Group No. 2. Deckle Edge Book Group No. 4. Announcement 
esha rept aig Stocks. These show sheets and 

Papers. Beautiful artistic papers envelopes to match for any 

in smooth and rough surfaces. kind of business announcement. 


The Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. . U.S. A. 
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ceptible of being shown in actual 
operation. 

When a man picks up his tech- 
nical paper only ten times out of 
one hundred is he looking for 
any particular thing; ninety per 
cent of the time he is merely turn- 
ing through the leaves to see what 
is new and thus keep posted. 

With a realization of this it 
was decided by the Pulsometer 
Steam Pump Company to take 
full advantage of the accumulated 
effects of advertising; impressions 
made on a man’s mind in favor of 
a name or article all stored up 
against the time of his future 
need. Then, when the time of ac- 
tual need did arrive there would 
simultaneously come into his 
mind one make of pump as a hub 
around which the others would 
be grouped. 

With these ideas as a basis the 
Pulsometer Steam Pump Company 
worked out a plan of advertising 
which would show its pump in ac- 
tual operation on the job. It was 
correctly assumed that a con- 
tractor would be interested in see- 
ing a picture of a pumping prob- 
lem being solved, having similar 
ones to solve himself. And going 
a step further it was naturally as- 
sumed that he would next turn 
his attention to the pump which 
showed itself to be the key to the 
situation. 

Having secured the reader’s at- 
tention by means of an interest- 
ing picture showing an_installa- 
tion, and having led him to a 
point where he turned his attention 
to the pump itself the final step 
is to focus the argument on the 
practicability, durability, fool- 
proofness and simplicity of the 
product advertised; thus introduc- 
ing these salient features in their 
proper place. In this manner the 
selling arguments, coupled with 
the illustrations, form a winning 
combination. 

The plan was put into execution 
by concentrating the advertising 
expenditure in three of the lead- 
ing papers reaching the three most 
important fields—Engineering 
News, Engineering and Contract- 
ing and The Engineering and 
Mining Journal. 

Figure No. 2 shows an example 
of copy recently run in Engineer- 


INK 


ing News. That a hard-to-advertise | 
product was properly advertised 
at last is proved by the large in- 
crease in returns which has re- 
sulted since the present scheme of 
advertising was adopted. Not 
only have the inquiries increased 
in quantity but they have been of 
a higher quality. 


STANDARDIZING A TRADE NAME 


The power plant field presents 
many interesting problems among 


GLASS 


Mase 


Wil give you eflicions service 
me costs 


Durabla Manufacturing Co., 114 Liberty St. New York 





FIG. 3-——-AIM IS TO GET PUBLICITY FOR 
NAME 


hard-to-advertise products, and 
the way in which the Durabla 
Manufacturing Company is ad- 
vertising its metallic gauge glass 
opens up a new line of thought. 

In these days of reason-why 
copy it is somewhat unusual per- 
haps to make the assertion that 
occasionally a change in the other 
direction is a good thing. This 
“change” does not mean resort- 
ing to the old-style business card, 
but rather a tendency toward 
more publicity and less argument. 
At least this is the plan behind the 
Durabla copy, and there are good 
reasons to back it. 

When the Durabla Manufac- 
turing Company first advertised in 
Power it used only sixteenth- 
pages; the smallest possible con- 
tract as far as size of space is 
concerned which this paper al- 
lows. From this the next step 
was into eighth-page spaces, and 
from that to quarter-pages. 

When the quarter-page mark 
was hit the company comnienced 
using the display style of copy 
it is running- at present in 
its ‘half-pages. Figure No. 3 
shows one of the recent adver- 
tisements. 

The Durabla idea is to let the 
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A 98% Men’s Circulation at a Cost of But 
$1.00 Per Page Per Thousand Circulation 


That is what Popular Electricity and the World’s Ad- 
vance offers you in the way of an advertising buy; and 
besides this, more than 58 per cent of these men are 
married, and more than 45 per cent own their own homes. 

The report on an analysis of circulation made by the 
American Audit Co., aad the report on the distribution 
of our circulation below, will show you why Popular 
Electricity and the World’s Advance renews over 77 per 
cent of its contracts at their expiration. 

Popular Electricity and the World’s Advance is not a 
trade paper, but a magazine of wide popular interest, 
proven by the fact that over 73 per cent of its entire 
circulation is sold over newsstands. Its readers are far 
above the average. magazine readers in intelligence, and 
therefore are more apt to receive and absorb your adver- 
tis:ng arguments. ‘ 

They also belong to a highly prosperous class, a large 
proportion being employed in one of the highest paid 
industries in the country—the electrical industry. 


Buying Power of Readers 





Men readers 

Married 

Own homes ", 45. 

Earn in excess of $1,000 a year 56. 

Pianos owned in homes............-..-- 58. 

Automobiles owned in homes 

Expect to build homes before 1915... id Sakae 

Homes wired for electricity 71. 63,272 
Ages of Readers 


Under 16 years. ‘ 6,641 
Between 16 and 21.. Baia atten «10S. 
Between 21 and 380.... . a RS hes . 20,937 
Over 30 : Sess 6° 5 OGD 
Analysis of Sale of Magazine 
78.79% to newsstands, 
26.21% through subscriptions. 
Distribution of Circulation, 88,083 Copies; September, 19138, Issue 
Circulation by Geographic Districts 


District CircuLaTIon bag rete are hy oy 

North Atlantic States 
South Atlantic States 
North Central States 
South Central States 
Western States 
Foreign and Canada 

Total circulation — 

(Sept., 1918, issue.) 88,083 
Percentage of Circulation in Towns of Various Sizes in the United States 


PoPpuLATION 
Less than 1,000 (and rural) 
1,000 to 5,000 
5,000 to 10,000.... 
10,000 to 25,000 
25,000 to 100,000 
Over 100,000 
In Canada and foreign countries 


ADVERTISING RATES 
1 time 6-time basis 12-time basis 
$95.00 -00 
47.50 . 
23.75 
First advertising forms and back cover close 25th of second month preceding 
date of issue, viz., first forms for March issue close January 25th. — 
Last advertising forms close first of month preceding date of issue, viz., last 
forms for March issue close February Ist. 


Popular Electricity Publishing Company 350 digg Cath Serene 
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Consult Headeyeastill 
Before You Place Your 
Orders For Paper 





We are in a position to give you a great deal of 
valuable information that will serve you in adopting 
the right paper for your next booklet, catalogue or 
house organ. 


Six paper mills making coated, super-calendered, 
half-tone and machine finish book papers as well as’ 
label, offset and music papers, enable this company 
to show judgment in placing its customers’ orders 
with the mill the product of which is best adapted 
to the particular requirements of each order. 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company with 
a production of over 400 tons of book and coated 
paper per day has unexcelled ability for handling 
miscellaneous as well as contract orders. 


We are makers of the well known coated book 
paper, Velvo Enamel, a paper particularly well 
adapted for high grade half-tone and color work. 


SEND FOR PRINTED SPECIMEN No 10. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Office, 732 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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other fellow do the talking, and 
to cash in on the publicity value 
of its name. Whereas other 
manufacturers of gauge glasses 
are doing a lot of criss-cross talk- 
ing, this particular company is tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity 
of doing something different. And 
this different thing is the simple 
one of driving in Durabla—Du- 
rabla—Durabla. The engineer 
who turns the pages of the paper 
is bound to see it staring him in 
the face. It’s there this week 
next week, and the week after 
that; always modified by one or 
two simple yet strong ‘sentences. 
The result is that when a gauge 
glass is wanted the word “Du- 
rabla” slips to the surface with- 
out effort. 

Naturally the effectiveness of 
this style of advertising’ lies in 
the fact that it is a distinct de- 
parture from what is in more 
general practice. If every manu- 
facturer commenced shouting the 
name of his product the result 
would be that all the advertise- 
ments would be alike and every- 
body would be just as badly off 
as they were before in _ the 
matter of striking anything 
original. 

While under the circumstances 
it is a good move for the Durabla 
Manufacturing Company to use 
the present style of publicity copy, 
it must be held in mind that the 
logical field for advertising of 
this sort lies among the smaller 
devices which come under the 
head of supplies—packing, grease, 
gaskets, gauge glasses, etc. Step 
into the class of expensive equip- 
ment such as engines, automatic 
stokers, grates, etc., and the field 
is entirely different. Here edu- 
cational copy is necessary, and a 
decision is made only after careful 
investigation into the comparative 
merits of competing products. 
Thus when dealing with a “sup- 
ply” product the angle of observa- 
tion differs than when the propo- 
sition concerns the installation of 
“equipment.” 


INHERENT DIFFICULTIES 


A machine tool builder usually 
has difficulty in striking the right 
angle in his copy, parthy because 
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the kind of information -which 
makes the strongest impression 
with readers is in most cases so 
difficult to. get. And a machine 
tool is a pretty hard thing to ad- 
vertise unless the facts and fig- 
ures which tell the story are at 
the disposal of the man who 
writes the copy. 

The Hoefer Manufacturing 
Company in the advertising it 








“The Gain In Work Is 
About 150% Better” 








“The two Auziliary Heads, two and -hree apindie respectively, have 

iN WORK IS OUR SUPER. 
(NTENDENT STATES THAT [T 1S ABOUT 180% BETTER THAN 
OUR FORMER Mi For our work we cannot see why these 
heads should mot last for s generation, at least, owing to the fact 
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NATIONAL NECK-YOKE COMPANY. 


You'll Say Something Like This, Too, 
When You Get Our Production Figures 


Actual figures of guarantead sawngs speak for themselves We 

sbowing grade shops throughout the entre country huw 
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Write Right Now! 
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FIG. 4. AN INVITING FULL PAGE DISPLAY 
is now running in the Ameri- 
can Machinist, is making use 
of increased output and reduced 
cost figures as contained in letters 
received by it from _ various 
users of its product. How this 
plan is being handled is shown by 
Figure No. 4. The meat of the 
letter is taken out and boiled 
down into a short, pertinent head- 
line. This is enclosed within a_ 
crayon circle and an arrow is 
carried to that part of the letter 
containing the thought, which in 
turn is set in “caps” for the sake 
of emphasis. 

That the Hoefer Manufactur- 
ing Company is successfully solv- 
ing a problem of advertising 
which might readily come under 
the head of the hard-to-advertise 
class is proved by the results 
which this ‘concern is tracing to 
the copy. 
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How Simmons Teaches 
Clerks Salesmanship 





A “Correspondence Course in Kid 
Glove Salesmanship” to Do Away 
with Dissatisfied Customers—How 
Students Are Enrolled—Results 
of the Plan on Sales—Vice-Presi- 
dent Simmons on the Campaign 


By J. C. Asplet 


HERE is a feeling among 

some advertisers that if the 
goods are right, the price right 
and the product properly dis- 
tributed and advertised, success 
is assured. Advertisers of this 
type care little about what the 
clerk making the ultimate sale 
knows about selling the product. 
They are satisfied with “educat- 
ing” the consumer and_ trust- 
ing the consumer demand. But 
there are those who appreciate 
the great force the untrained and 
unskilled sales person is toward 
undoing the benefits which should 
accrue from an advertising in- 
vestment. 

Such advertisers are Francis 
T. Simmons & Co., the Chicago 
glove importers. Selling a high- 
grade glove at a popular price, 
this company has lost many sales 
because the dealers’ clerks did not 
know how to sell the product. 
Among other things, they did not 
know that a glove might have im- 
perfections which would _ not 
show up until after the glove had 
been worn; they did not under- 
stand the French method of siz- 
ing which the company recom- 
mended; they failed to take ad- 
vantage of human nature and sell 
gloves that would give better sat- 
isfaction than those asked for. 
They seemed to forget that a 
woman will seldom change her 
size with age, but insists that her 
hands are not becoming larger, 
and that at thirty-five she can 
wear the same glove that she wore 
at sixteen. As a result the tor- 
tured glove was short-lived and 
easily torn. The woman would 
come rushing into the store, up- 
braiding the management and the 
manufacturer, all because some 





clerk, who sold the gloves, did 
not know his business. 
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All this meant trouble for the 
dealer and trouble for the adver- 
tiser. It was essential that some- 
thing be done to teach salespeo- 
ple the fundamentals otf glove 
salesmanship. 

It was one thing, however to 
talk about teaching clerks glove 
salesmanship and quite another to 
devise a practical plan for doing 
so. Being a time-honored prob- 
lem with the manufacturer of a 
quality product of a semi-tech- 
nical nature, the trade is literally 
showered with “educational” ad- 
vertising matter which it is asked 
to pass along to the clerks. There 
are house-organs and_ circular 
‘ginger-up talks’ by the score, 
most of which make food for the 
waste-paper basket, simply be- 
cause there is no reason for their 
being read. 

If this army of dealers’ clerks 
were to be trained, it was vital 
that the plan should be so differ- 
ent from thdse which had gone be- 
fore that the waste-paper basket 
danger would be avoided. To do 
this it'was decided to get up some 
kind of a mail training course, a 
series of lessons which would be 
the equivalent of bringing the 
clerks to school, teaching them all 
about gloves and making them bet- 
ter glove salespeople. 


NATURE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Of course, such a plan, to be 
successful, must be free from too 
strong advertising flavor. While 
the course was primarily an ad- 
vertising feature, it was essential 
that the lessons have a coating of 
helpfulness. No selfish motive 
must be disclosed, and so it was 
planned to issue the lessons in 
letter form, restricting the “stu- 
dents” to a selected list of clerks 
and dealers. 

The course as finally worked out 
was called a “Correspondence 
Course in Kid Glove Salesman- 
ship” and the idea of real help- 
fulness was kept uppermost. 
Some idea of how the lessons 
were written so as to appeal to 
the clerks may be obtained from 
the following extract from lesson 
four: 


In our last letter we talked about 
showing your best grade first; about 
$1.50 gloves being twice as good as 
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Alive? Or Dead— 
Mr. Publisher? 


In which condition is your subscription list? 
A list gradually ossifying of dry rot is poor 
medicine for Mr. Advertiser and he knows it. 
He is a /ive one, alert and aggressive, extend- 
ing his business. He expects the same of you. 


American Advertisers Will 
Spend Over $40,000,000.00 
The Coming Year 


You will get your greatest share of this 
vast appropriation only by extending in every 
reasonable way your field of influence—by 
obtaining a goodly number of new readers. 

If you have not already done so, why not 
plan for a definite increase in your subscrip- 
tion list this coming year? 

Obtaining new subscriptions for standard 
magazines from the best homes has been the 
business of officers of this company for the last 
15 to 20 years. When you need expert assist- 
ance in obtaining more circulation of the right 
kind, just remember—that 1s our business. 
Call to see us. 


THE MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 
COMPANY 


327-333 SO. DEARBORN ST. 








CHICAGO 
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Atlanta’s bank clearings continue to show re- 


markable gains. The clearings of past week 
increased more than $3,000, over the same 
week a year ago. [Aflanta Journal, Nov. 22] 


The 


Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Nearly every Caucasian home 
in Atlanta has a copy of The 
Journal delivered there by 
carrier every day, and then— 


The Journal covers Dixie like the dew. 











Business Gifts 


(Of the un-ordinary 

kind, if you please) 
The ‘leven little leathersmiths are a 
bunch of happychaps making many 
crafty leather things. Some sensi- 
ble souls buy these things in quanti- 
ties to give to their customers. 


“Bill Folds Diaries 

Cigar Cases Match Cases 
Desk Calendars Paper Weights 
Desk — Pads Photo Frames 
Desk Sets Portfolios 


ing 
Type can’t tell what samples will 
show—write us before you go to 


lunch. Thank you. 
The Leathersmith Shops 


1033 Race Street, Philadelphia 
Let the ‘leven little leathersmiths do it. 














dollar ones; about neatness in stock. 
keeping. 

Separate Your Qualities! Put each 
grade in a separate line of boxes. ‘If 
“The Boss” says this takes up too 
much room, tell him why you are doing 
it. Don’t let a customer even see a 
cheaper glove until all hope is lost of 
selling her your best. 

In gloves, above all things, don’t 
cater to cheap trade. Educate it up to 
good trade. Cheap gloves that whole. 
sale at $6.50, $7.50, etc., are an 
abomination and should have no place, 
save, perhaps the ‘Sale Table.” 

Having separated your qualities in 
each quality, separate your sizes. Why? 
First, so you can lay your hand on 
every glove and every sort of glove 
at a second’s notice. Second, to make 
the selling of gloves easier. For ex- 
ample, a women who wears a C size is 
looking at gloves. You are showing 
all sizes at once. She sees a shade in, 
say, an H or an A that looks better to 
her than any you have in C. Suppose 
you haven’t this shade in C. You see 
what you are up against. Arguments, 
unnecessary time spent and at last a 
customer only partially satisfied, are the 
result. 

All would have been avoided if, when 
you were “showing gloves,” you showed 
only the size she wore and the quality 
you could sell her. The other way you 
are likely to be showing something you 

“can’t deliver.” 


The lessons are copyrighted to 
prevent competitors using the idea. 
They are issued twice a month and 


mailed direct ,to the clerk, only 


upon solicitation. 

“In this course,” says William 
B. Simmons, vice-president of the 
company, “we do not refer to any- 
thing that is peculiarly Simmons, 
either in prices or in wares, and 
everything that we write is actual- 
ly for the good of the trade. It 
is, therefore, natural that a mer- 
chant hearing about the glove 
course should wish to receive it. 
He knows that it will not obligate 
him to anything, as there is no 
charge connected with it, and that 
he will not have to make a ‘stall’ 
about placing an order. All he 
has to do is to send a postal, re- 
questing the glove course, and it 
comes to his glove department 
and is read by his glove clerks 
twenty-six times a year. 

“The matter in the course is all 
good common sense and can hard- 
ly help being useful to any glove 
department. Naturally when any 
one is helped, there is a feeling 
of gratitude on the part of that 
person. This feeling is very like- 
ly to crystallize around the letter 
and the envelope containing the 
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helpful information, said envelope 
bearing the mark ‘Simmons. 


WHAT THE CLERK IS TAUGHT 


It is the object of the course to 
teach the clerks to sell the kind 
of gloves best adapted to a per- 
son’s needs so that they will be 
satisfied, profitable customers to 
the store and Francis T. Simmons 
& Co. instead of complaining, 
unprofitable ones. ve 

It is one of the peculiarities of 
the-glove business that a great 
deal of money is lost through 
women demanding another pair of 
gloves when those purchased do 
not give satisfaction. In many 
cases these complaints are caused 
by failure of the clerks properly 
to coach the glove buyer. Often- 
times gloves will be kept for two 
or three years, lose their elasticity 
and split when tried on. 
course, the glove is “no good” 
and it is up to the store to pro- 
vide a new pair. Such complaints 
require diplomatic handling and a 
knowledge of gloves to explain 
why it was not the fault of the 
gloves. So it is the aim of the 
course to teach the clerks how to 
handle such customers. 

Other lessons deal with the ar- 
rangement of stock, give pointers 
in making exchanges, explain the 
proper method of fitting gloves, 
show how to handle mail-orders, 
4nd other subjects which really 
helo the clerk, though oftentimes 
the lesson is without any direct 
— to Francis T. Simmons & 
0. 
_In writing the lessons care is 
used to make them just as clear 
as possible, and to avoid technical 
expressions, which might prove 
hard for a dealer’s clerk. to com- 
prehend. Every effort is made to 
make it easy to put the lessons 
into practice. For instance, in a 
lesson on arrangement of stock, 
a sheet of gummed labels is at- 
tached to paste on boxes as in- 
structed and the student is shown 
exactly how to arrange the boxes 
so as to dispose of the stock to 
best advantage. 

Realizing that unless care was 
"sed in putting a proposition of 
this kind up to the dealer, there 
was a danger of arousing a sus- 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Member of the 


Clinical Medicine is best known 


by the 
RESULTS 


which it gives to its advertisers 
S. DeWITT CLOUGH 


Advertising Manager 
RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO. 
Phone. Edgewater 748 

















-way to better  living—better 





Tell your sales-story to the 
best farmers in Tennessee and 
Kentucky and adjacent South- 
eastern States. 

In over 100,000 of these farm- 
ers’ homes, they welcome the 
semi-monthly visits of the 


SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURIST 


because it has shown them the 


methods of work on the farm 
and in the home—because it pro- 
tects them against fraudulent 
advertisers. . 


Your advertisement has added 
prestige and confidence. when 
thus introduced to these well-to- 
do farmers. Published semi- 
monthly.. 100,000 circulation 
guaranteed. Rate 50c per line. 
Write for “Statement to Adver- 
tisers.”’ 


Southern Agriculturist 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Sell the Goods 


Whether Necessities or Luxuries 


Flour, Meat, Beans and Syrup, Diamonds, Jewelry, 
Piano-Players and Automobiles. 


New England 
Local Daily Newspapers 


are Closer to the purchasers of goods than any other 
~ medium. These local dailies are not bought on the 
street, but go into the homes, visitors which receive 
a warm welcome both from the men and women of 
the families. In these local cities there is no “men’s 
paper” or “women’s paper,” they are all family 
papers, hence their advertising value is for all classes 
of merchandise. 


The local daily newspapers in this section pull better or 
sell more goods because they have a class of people to sell 
to who have the money to buy at all times—not now and 
then. 


New England is primarily a manufacturing section, which 
means a weekly pay envelope with sufficient to keep them 
in comfort and enable them to buy a few luxuries when 
they desire. 


The local merchants have seen how local advertising moved 
their goods, and will therefore lend a helping hand to make 
a campaign a success. So it would be well for advertisers 
to profit by conditions that are favorable—as the sailor who 
profits by wind and tide—and begin their campaigns in 
New England. . 


In these ten centers business is good and fortune will favor 
the beginner— 


Lynn,Mass.,Item Portland,Me.,Express 
Meriden, Ct.,Record W orcester,Mass., Gazette 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Springfield,Mass.,Union 
NewHaven,Ct.,Register Salem,Mass.,News 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican NewBedford So iioury 
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picion of the plans being an ad- 
vertising wolf in sheep's clothing, 
Mr. Simmons required the person 
wishing to receive the course to 
write for it. The lessons were 


. not thrown at the dealer, as is the 


fault with so many plans of 
dealer co-operation. — 

Space was bought in the trade 
papers for advertising the course, 
salesmen were told to talk it up 
to dealers upon whom they called, 
and a paragraph was worked in 
all letters going to dealers, telling 
of the plan and how it would 
help them. 

Dealers were quick to see the 
value of such a training for their 
clerks and wrote in by the score 
to have it sent. “The news of this 
co-operation has grown,” says 
Mr. Simmons, “like the snowball 
rolling down hill. We have re- 
ceived hundreds of requests from 
merchants whom we have never 
heard of before. How they 
learned of it we are at a loss to 
determine. No doubt many of 
them have heard of it from other 
merchants, or through different 
universities in the West where 
the course is being used in con- 
nection with commercial and 
mercantile courses.” 

Wherever possible the course 
was mailed direct to the “stu- 
dent,” many names coming in 
from the salesmen, who, Mr. Sim- 
mons says, were very enthusiastic 
over the idea. Although ‘the 
salesmen were not solicited di- 
rectly to turn in reports as to how 
the plan is taking, or to help keep 
the list of “students” up to date, 
nearly all of them are doing so. 
The merchants, too, are volun- 
tarily helping in the work of keep- 
ing lists revised, which speaks 
well for the popularity of the 
course, due, Mr. Simmons be- 
lieves, to the underlying principle 
of unselfish helpfulness. 


HOW THE PLAN AFFECTS SALES 


Outside of combating ignorance 
and cutting down complaints 
which not only mean a financial 
loss from gloves taken back, but 
even a greater good-will loss, Mr. 
Simmons tells Printers’ INK that 
the plan is productive of an un- 
expected volume of sales. “Very 
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Covers Thoroughly the 
Largest City in Maine 


The Portland 
Express 


In Portland the number of 
families is estimated at 13,447. 

In the city of Portland the 
EXPRESS circulates in excess 
of 12,000 copies daily, thus reach- 
ing over 90 per cent of the fami- 
lies in that city. 


Exceeds 19,000 


The gross circulation of the 
EXPRESS exceeds 19,000. This 
not only covers Portland but all 
surrounding cities and towns. 

Few cities in this country are 
so thoroughly covered with one 
paper as Portland can be covered 
by the EXPRESS. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





CALIFORNIA HOME 





* SHOULD BE IN EVERY 





Bring your Pacific Coast problems to 
an organization that knows how to 
solve them for you. 

On the Pacific Coast it’s Cooper 
We know the conditions. the people 
and the publications best in this ter- 


ritory. A trial order will prove it. 








COOPER OVER TIONG co. 


an Francisco 
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@se LAWYERS MAGAZINE 

The steady circulation gains which 
Case and Comment has made in 
the last three years speak for its 
editorial success and its strong hold 
upon advertisers. 


Paid Subscribers 

October 1910 - - 

July 1911 - - 

Po | a 

January 1913 - - - 

August 1913 - . - 11,000 

November 1913 och cb 12,343 
The December printing edition was 
16,000; January will doubtless be 
larger. New cover, enlarged mag- 
azine, two new serials beginning 
January. Rates $36 a page; covers 
ia two colors $46 and $60. Jan- 
uary forms close December | Oth. 

The Lawyers Co-operative 

Publishing Company 
Aqueduct Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


7,000 
7,818 
8,500 
10,500 








We Want 


a man who can sell Booklets 
of Character. 

A man with the knowledge and 
ability to find prospective busi- 
ness. 

We will back him with dummies 
and a record of past and present 
performance that will transform 
prospects into profits. 

We don’t want a floater—we want 
a man who can recognize oppor- 
tunity and deserve a permatent 
connection. 

Don’t call—Write and 
about yourself first. 


BOOKLET DEPARTMENT 
BIRCH-FIELD & CO. 
nN G:0 8&7. C0.R AT B.D 
110 West 40th Street, New York 


tell us 








often we get orders direct as a 
result of these letters, and if they 
don’t come in this way the ground 
is prepared for the salesman, In 
many instances the course goes 
directly to the firm and is read 
to the force as a body and dis- 
cussed by them at meetings, In 
some instances merchants have 
used the fact that their sales- 
people are taking this course as 
an advertising lever in their local 
publicity, stating that their force 
is being especially instructed in 
the art of glove fitting and that 
the service resulting in this store 
is better than that to be found in 
other stores not receiving this ad- 
vantage.” 

And in the last analysis, why 
shouldn’t this plan be successful? 
It is unselfish, practical and help- 
ful. It is certainly worth while 


. which, after all, is the test for all 


dealer co-operation plans. The 
idea of spending money to train 
dealers’ clerks is identical with 
spending money training sales- 
men. How many manufacturers 
are there who would send a man 
on the road without any selling 
knowledge of ‘the product? Yet 
these same manufacturers expect 
the dealers’ salesman—the person 
who sells their goods to the con- 
sumer—to understand the product 
as well, if not better, than the 
salesman selling the trade without 
any training whatever. 


Business Jokes 

The clerk who thinks the house 
can’t do without him. 

The salesman who has his trade 
personally cinched. 

The buyer who 
fooled. 

The credit-man who can always 
trust his intuition. 

The stenographer who knows 
best what the old man ought to 
say. 

The head of the firm who sticks 
to the way he always did it. 

The customer who doesn’t know 
what he wants. 

The house that won’t advertise, 
because its goods are “different.” 


cannot be 
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Originality in Advertising 

No advertiser can know how scarce 
a th.ng real originalty is so well as 
the outside critic knows. ’ 

Considerable reputations for advertis- 
ing and copy-wr.ting have been built 
up by men without a scrap of real orig- 
inality, A truly novel idea in adver- 
tis.ng is one of the rarest things. Many 
an advertiser buys gleefully what seems 
to hum highly orginal ‘copy, every idea 
in which has been borrowed, if it has 
not been stolen. Anyone who sees 
much of the better American papers, 
and some of the American magazines, 
can see American phrases, layouts, and 
even designs which’ have, quite evi- 
dently, been laid under contribution 
by copymakers in this country. Often 
the efforts obtained are excellent and 
the skill with which different ideas have 
been woven together is admirable. But 
this is work'which should not be pur- 
chasec at extravagant prices. 

In buying. copy, advertisers have an 
unhappy habit of gding either to one 
extreme or the other. They either in- 
sist upon buying so cheap that they 
cannot possibly get good work, and 
cannot get the work of a good man at 
all; or else rod blindly pay extrava- 
gant prices, thinking that if a thing is 
only dear enough it must be good. 

To get rich it is much more important 
that an advertising man should be a 
good salesman than that he should do 
good work. But buying the work of 
men who are more clever at selling 
their own service than at delivering the 
goods will not make an advertiser rich: 
—Thomas Russell in The Consultant, 
London. 


Public Endorses the Square 
Advertiser 


A feature of the editorials of many 
trade journals recently has been the 
reiterated suggestion that retail adver- 
tising be honest and legitimate. The 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, of Boston, re- 
cently carried the following on its front 
cover page: 

“The buy:ng public endorses truthful 
advertising by increased patronage of 
those stores that will not tolerate ex- 
aggeration. You can carry conviction 
without the use of superlatives. In fact, 
one big Eastern store killed itself be- 
cause the customers were led to expect 
too much and were disappointed after 
purchasing. Statutes in many states 
penalize misrepresentation, and in all 
parts of the country the ‘fly-by-night’ 
sample shoe store is decidedly on the 
wane. Meritorious merchandising wins 
out every time.” 


4 


Armour Gives Toys as 
Premiums 
The sale of, Lighthouse Family Soap 
made by Armour & Co. is being in- 


creased by a plan of_ offering toys free 
to boys and girls. Grocers report that 


housewives are buying the soap to get 


the box fronts wh‘ch can be exchanged 
for dolls, sleds, drums and all sorts of 
toys which children enjoy. 
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The Biggest City in Connecticut is 
New Haven 


It is not only big but. active, 
wide-awake and progressive. The 
advertiser does not have to wake 
them—they are .up and doing; 
buying advertised articles, if they 
are advertised in New Haven’s 
best daily, the 


Evening 
Register 


The two-cent evening newspaper that 
has a greater circulation than any other 
daily here, has a greater hold on the 
reader than any other tlaily here, is be- 
lieved more and appreciated more. 


If you are not selling goods in Con- 
necticut, begin with NEW HAVEN, use 
the REGISTER, and all will be right! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








~ 2 BIG 
FIVE 


MERCHANDISING 
ISSUES OF 


THE 


AUTOMOBILE 


AND 


MOTOR AGE 


New York Show 
Advance Jan. 1. Resume Jan. 8. 


International Issue 
Jan. 15. English, Spanish, French 


Chicago Show 
Advance Jan. 22. Resume Jan. 29. 
BE REPRESENTED 


The Class Journal Company 


New York Chicago 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 




















The national Swedish-American 
weeklies center in Chicago. 

There are four of these national 
weeklies issued in Chicago. 

Below are the comparative 
figures for these four papers, 
sworn statements being quoted 
where furnished. 


No. 1: Gain (nine months, 1913) - 571 
No. 2: Gain ‘nine months, 1913) - 784 
No. 3: No figures given. . . 


Total gain other 3 papers, nine 
months, 1913 1,355 

Hemlandet gain 20.86 

Eight Months, 1913 9 

HEMLANDET gives no premiums of 
any kind, and has no “‘contests.” It is a 
straight subscription proposition. 

HEMLANDET gains paid circulation 
faster than all other Swedish newspapers in 
America combined. 

HEMLANDET is now gaining circula- 
tion at the rate of about 500 a week. 

Books are open for the inspection of ar- 
vertisers or their representatives at all times. 

If the average net paid circulation of 
HEMLANDET falls below 50,000 com- 
plete copies each issue during 1914 we will 
rebate each advertiser pro rata. 


C. S. PETERSON, Publisher, 








1608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iinois | 








Hoosier Cabinets Bid 
for Christmas Trade 


HE Hoosier Manufacturing 

Company, making the 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet, of New 
Castle, Ind., has outlined a plan 
which the company announces will 
interest close to 100,000 people in 
the purchase of Hoosier Cabinets 
for Christmas presents. Adver- 
tising, of course, is to play a heavy 
part in this plan. 

The Hoosier Company says it 
will spend $10,500 for pages to 
appear about December 1 in The 
Saturday Evening Post, the Coun- 
try Gentleman, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. To back up this ad- 
vertising, 100,000 circulars are be- 
ing printed. These circulars, it 
is planned, will be used in the 
stores of Hoosier agents. One 
side of the circular will be devoted 
to Hoosier goods and the other 
side will be printed for the fur- 
thering of sales in other lines 
which the dealer concerned may 
carry. It is said that the circulars 
will cost about $5 a hundred, in- 
cluding mailing, addressing, post- 
age, and imprinting the dealer's 
name and label. 

The Hoosier Company, incident 
to the trade created by the cam- 
paign, will gather a large list of 
names, as it announces to dealers 
that all of the printing, address- 
ing, mailing, etc., will be done at 
the company’s headquarters and 
dealers will be expected to send 
the names of those to whom they 
wish circulars mailed to the home 
office. The Hoosier Company will 
charge $3 per hundred for the 
first 200 and $2 for each addi- 
tional hundred. Window display 
plans and cards will be sent to 
dealers. These will feature gen- 
eral furniture, as well as the 
Hoosier line. 

The company says that the new 
plan is the most complete it has 
ever sent out. 


Colgate & Co. have added a new 
product to their large list. It is a 
perfume called Florient (flower of the 
Orient). 
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Here Is Strong Dealer Co- 
Operation 


Orchard & Orchard, retail merchants 
in Chicago, have given a number. of 
national food advertisers valuable co- 
operative ublicity in selling : oods 
through a little booklet entitled “Some- 
thing New For Picnics. A page is 
devoted to a talk on Armour’s Veribest 
Tongue Sandwich, another to the 
Franco-American potted beef and 
chicken for sandwiches, G. Washing- 
ton’s Prepared Coffee, Gebhardt Deviled 
Chili Meat and Eggs, Instant Postum, 
Yacht Club Salad Dressing and Under- 
wood’s Deviled Ham were all ‘given large 
space and illustrated with cuts furnished 
by the advertisers. Orchard & Orchard 
found this an excellent means of ad- 
vertising their table delicacies, and 
various things needed for picnics, such 
as paper napkins, paper plates, paper 
cups, olives, pickles, grape juice, ginger 
ale, etc. > 

It is this kind of co-operation that 
secures best results for both the dealer 
and manufacturer. Every page in the 
booklet was hooked-up closely to the 
manufacturer’s magazine and newspaper 
copy, thus giving the dealers the full 
benefit of the immense amount of money 
the manufacturers of these products are 
spending in advertising. 


Good Salesmen Must Pay the 
Price 


Almost every man that I have talked 
to when applying to me for a position 
.shows a great anxiety to succeed, or 
perhaps, I might say, a great desire, but 
when I put a few questions to him, 
find him not always willing to pay the 
price—by that I mean the price of suc- 
cess, which is intelligent, hard work, 
good habits, neatness in appearance and 
absolute cleanness in life. It seems 
strange that a man should have a desire 
to achieve a certain thing and not take 
the best road to make him successful. 
I believe’ every salesman is estimated 
by the trade for precisely what he is; 
if he is guilty of sharp practices—if he 
- is unreliable or untruthful—if he fails 
to keep his time cards without sending 
notice to his customers promptly to ex- 
plain the reason why and explain when 
they may expect him, or if he omits 
any of the thousand and one duties that 
pertain to the daily life of a salesman, 
his customers know it—are fully aware 
of it—and thev size him up and judge 
him_ accordinely.—E. C. Simmons. of 
St. Louis, in “Boot and Shoe Recorder.” 


A Bible for the Advertiser 


Francis T. Stmmons & Co., Inc. 

; Curcaco, Nov. 12, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

There is no publication that I look 
forward to with keener interest than 
I do to the weekly advent of Printers’ 
Inx. It is a veritable bible of useful 
information to the advertiser or to 
one contemplating advertising as we 
are. :. SImMMons, 

Vice-PRESIDENT. 





The Great Manufacturing City of 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


has a finished product each year 
of more than $60,000,000, and puts 
into the envelopes of its skilled 
ha more than $12,000,000. 
The 


Worcester 
Gazette 


now exceeds 20,000 copies daily— 
nearly all in and close to the City 
Proper—so it is easily seen what 
a power it has to sell goods to 
Worcester people. The local 
merchants know its power, as is 
attested by the fact that the 
GAZETTE carries more display 
than any other Worcester daily 
here. 

Stick a pin in Worcester on 
your sales map and begin a cam- 
paign in the GAZETTE after the 
holidays. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The Value of An 
Advertising Medium 


can be pretty safely determined 
by the amount of keyed advertis- 
ing represented. It is the acid 
test, so to speak. 

More than 95 per cent of the 
advertising in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 





is keyed. In the December issue, 
there are 64 pages of advertising, 
60 pages of which are made up 
of keyed-copy. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


ing Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 








100 PRINTERS’ 


Printers’ Ink 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink Pustisninc ComPany 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer, Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwReENcE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopxins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers, 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. D.S. Lawtor, 
Associate Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 








Issued every Thursday. Subscription price 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months, Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. ° 
Advertising rates; Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90. Further 
information on request. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, NovEMBER 27, 1913 
Going Up The national ad- 
or Going vertiser of to- 


day wants his 
Down? market statistics 


distributed into as many classifi- 
cations as possible in order that 
the purchasing powers of the dif- 
ferent classes or sections shall 
be clearly shown. He wants to 
make every penny of expenditure 
and every foot-pound or head- 
pound of advertising energy count. 

There is a further consideration 
that is not generally recognized 
by advertisers. It is this—is the 
given class of consumers or the 
particular section going ahead. 
going behind or standing still? 
This suggéstive point is made in 
Richardson’s Annual on Agricul- 
tural America. It is made with 
special reference to farming sta- 
tistics, but it is true of all statis- 
tics of that nature. This is the 
way the Annual applies it: 





This high cost of living which we 
are worrying about is largely the farmer 
collecting for his work. The difference 
between food prices in 1896 and 1912 
according to the New York Analyst 
is 75 per cent. The 1910 census reports 
that in the ten preceding years farm 
wealth has increased 118 per cent. 

The manufacturer has a double inter- 
est in these facts. In the first place, 





INK 





there is no buying impulse equal to that 
of a steadily increasing income. No 
matter how much money a man may 
have to-day, if the amount is less than 
he made last year, he is hard up. It is 
just as easy to be hard up on $10,000 
a year as it is on $500. It all depends 
om whether the tide is rising or falling. 
Selling goods to a class whose expenses 
are advancing and whose income jg 
shrinking is a tooth-and-nail fight, 

Of what classes and what sec- 
tions of the population can it be 
said that they are advancing? The 
farmers, undoubtedly, but who 
else, and how much? 

One of the largest national ad- 
vertisers keeps so close a watch 
on his field that he is often into 
a new community—for example, 
a boom mining-camp or an oil- 
field—with his advertising before 
the printing presses of the new 
local papers are set up. He fol- 
lows population and trade statis- 
tics with avidity and notes trends 
almost as soon as the statisticians, 

Another house, not a large ad- 
vertiser as yet, has acquired the 
most precise information about 
every section of the country, 
which is not only of value in 
guiding the credit and sales de- 
partments, but is of constant as- 
sistance in protecting and prosper- 
ing its retail dealers. 

Statistical information of the 
sort on which advertisers may 
rely and from which they may 
draw important clues to new busi- 
ness is a matter of comparatively 
recent attention, and is still all too 
scarce. The change in farming 
conditions has been so recent, so 
sudden and so fundamental that 
the attention of a good many in- 
terests has naturally been focused 
upon them, with the result that 
the statistical inquiry and report 
have been carried to greater 
lengths than in some other fields. 
The data in the Annual, for ex- 
ample, has been compiled from the 
viewpoint of manufacturers seek- 
ing the country trade, and gives 
facts and figures to show the 
population, the percentage actually 
on farms, the number of farm 
owners, number of tenant far- 
mers, percentage of land im- 
proved, average value per acre; 
comparative population of cities of 
different size and rural industry 
crop and livestock data; and 
much else. ; 
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Not alone to many manufactur-}g Produce better books or articles; 


ers is the farming revival still a} 
surprise; even the merchants in 
the large cities of the rural States 
have only recently come fully to 
realize it. A big Eastern organi- 
zation which recently sent an in- 
vestigator through the Middle 
West, got reports of developing 
trade in these cities. A typical 
example of the interviews this in- 
vestigator had is given in one 
merchant’s statement : 

We have some great stores here, but 
we would be badly over-built in this 
direction if it were not for our farm 
trade. We are planning in every way 
to encourage and increase this end of 
the business. _We have special days on 
which out of town deliveries are made 
free of charge. The farmers come in 
by trolley, by.train and in great num- 
bers by automobile. 

Do not forget that the distance limit 
through modern transportation of these 
three types has changed from the three 
mile radius to a 25 or 40 mile radius 
and the parcel post is helping us to 
get the goods delivered. 

Data like this and ample statis- 
tics often reveal and prove the 
presence of an enlarging market 
that sales reports and unsup- 
ported claims do not démonstrate. 





Advertising Printers’ INK 
Libraries 25. been asked 


to “present rea- 
for Clubs sons why an ad- 


vertising club should have an ad- 
vertising library.” Printers’ INK 
would like to know just one good 
reason why a club should not have 
a library. 

Should advertising men read? 
Does what other men are doing 
have any significance for them? 
Are they getting all available 
knowledge and inspiration out of 
their own experience? 

The questions almost 
themselves ! , 

Advertising books and _ trade- 
papers are the advertising man’s 
tools. Every advertising man 
ought to have his own library, 
for the good of himself and of 
his organization. How much 
more, then, a club for the good 
of the far larger organization ! 

_ There is another point. Adver- 
tising men want the books and 
Dapers of their trade constantly to 
improve and advance. One way 
of helping is to be creative and 


answer 


the commoner and only less im- 
portant way is to be critical. 
When advertising books and ad- 
vertising trade-papers are brought 
under the constant critical and 
comparative review of groups of 
people, the process of improve- 
ment is speeded up, often to an in- 
calculable extent. Publicity of 
this sort discovers the real and 
separates it from the merely pre- 
tentious; increases the demand 
for the useful and closes out the 
inefficient. 

For Printers’ INK to be over- 
modest in its claim to a place in 
the club library would be treason 
to the trade which supports it as 
a clearing-house of news, infor- 
mation, suggestion and discussion. 
Constituting as it does the current 
history of advertising with con- 
temporaneous comment, it is a li- 
brary in itself. 

Very little imagination is re- 
quired to see that books and trade- 
papers are only the beginnings of 
what the library is eventually 
going to be in many of the larger 
clubs—and what the smaller clubs 
will always want to aim at— 
namely, a place of advertising ex- 
hibition, as well as of reading and 
reference, a sort of permanent ad- 
vertising exposition in each com- 
munity for the enlightenment of 
local merchants and manufactur- 
ers, no less than the advertising 
men themselves. 

But books and _ trade-papers 
make a fine beginning. 





' rtance Every now and 
fs. Other then we hear of 


joint trips, to 
Fellow’s foreign coun- 
Troubles tries, made usu- 


ally for the purpose of giving 
manufacturers a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with their export 
fields, but a recent visit by some 
two hundred export managers and 
manufacturers along the termi- 
nals and piers of the New York 
water-front was the first attempt 
to provide export shippers with 
a personal acquaintance with the 
complex mechanism which han- 
dles their goods between railway 
and steamer. 

Of the manufacturers present, 
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the majority are already doing 
business abroad, and qualify as 
successful exporters, yet almost 
without exception they had never 
inspected a pier or a terminal, 
and had only the haziest concep- 
tion of how freight is handled. 
One member of the party, for in- 
stance, discovered precisely why 
his claims for breakage were ex- 
cessive and also found out how 
to lower his packing cost, lessen 
his freight bills and yet give his 
goods adequate protection, simply 
by seeing how other shippers met 
the problem. Another shipper, 
whose small, light packages had 
been consistently pilfered ‘during 
transit, learned how to put a stop 
to his losses by the simple expe- 
dient of strapping several cases 
together. Another, who had been 
regularly missing steamers, dis- 
covered after a few moments in 
the railway terminal just why 
he had suffered and just how to 
avoid the delay thereafter. 

But the most striking feature 
of the performance was the eager- 
ness with which railway and 
steamship companies welcomed 
the opportunity to lay their prob- 
lems before the eyes of the men 
they serve. Previous misunder- 
standings had been hard to adjust 
by correspondence with busy men 
who had no personal knowledge 
of the shipping process. With 
the actual process in plain sight, 
explanations were scarcely neces- 
sary—the shipper could see for 
himself why good packing is es- 
sential, wherein his own falls 
short, and how it may be im- 
proved. He saw precisely why 
last-minute shipments miss the 
steamer, why makeshift marking 
and carelessly drawn documents 
cause delay and expense. For his 
troubles in these directions he had 
merely blamed the transportation 
companies. Now he saw that his 
own shortcomings were respon- 
sible, and realized the importance 
of co-operating with the freight- 
carriers for his own good. No 
wonder the carriers were pleased! 

Aside from its purely export 
interest, the case has a bearing 
on the broader processes of sales. 
It presents a typical case of a mis- 
understanding of apparently in- 
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significant details, which on closer 
acquaintance prove to be expen- 
sive and troublesome, and which 


disappear almost automatically 
when brought under intelligent 
observation. The exporting man- 
ufacturers who visited the piers 
have had an object lesson in the 
value of seeing the wheels go 
around, and no doubt they will 
apply it with profit to their foreign 
policy hereafter. But there is 
room for a parallel lesson for 
anybody who cares to draw the 
inference and apply it to domes- 
tic problems. For advertisers, for 
example, who have never inter- 
ested themselves in the problems 
ef publisher and agent, for mer- 
chants who take no interest in 
banking difficulties, for shippers 
who concern themselves not at all 
with the complex services they 
demand of railway and express 
companies,—the other  fellow’s 
troubles may not be _ interesting 


or important—and then again 
they may! 
A Happy Richard A 
Solution © °'¢¥:. the, Phila- 


delphia advertis- 
ing agent, feels that the business 
world is being pestered by too 
great a multiplicity of advertising 
journals. So he cuts the Gordian 
Knot by starting out to publish 
another one himself. 


Merchants Like National 
Advertising 


The suggestion that the merchant who 
pushes nationally advertised lines of 
clothing is building up the reputation 
of somebody else at his own expense has 
been hotly resented by clothing dealers, 
judging from a symposium of articles 
appearing in recent numbers of Men’s 
Wear, the trade journal. T. M. Mor- 
gan, secretary of the Pennsylvania Re- 
tail Clothiers’ Association, started the 
d'scussion with an article on “Whose 
Name Are You Building? Whose Repu- 
tation Are You Working For?” in 
which he suggested that the retailer ad- 
vertise himself and his store to, the 
exclusion of national brands. Since 
then retailers have come to the rescue 
of national advertising, declaring it to 


_ be one of the greatest possible aids to 


the merchant, and pointing out that 
advertising is a mutual, co-operative 
proposition, that helps both parties con- 
cerned. As far as featuring advertised 
oods is concerned, the ayes seem to 
ave it. 















Life Is Thankful 


Becatise 
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—1913 is the biggest of its 31 years, both 
circulation and advertising. 


—the month of December is the biggest in 
its 31 years. 


—December 4th, Christmas Annual, is the 
biggest number (circulation, advertising, 
pages) in its 31 years. Watch for it 
December 2nd. 


—advertisers have shown their appreciation 
of our policy of giving them thoroughly 
honafide value. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., West 31st St, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg, 1537, Chicago 
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Florist Lowers Prices by 
Newspaper Advertising 


Fleischman, the New York Florist, 
Capitalizes His Advertising by 
“Getting the Jump” on Competi- 
tors—Advertising as Cure for 
Florists’ Illk——What Philadelphia 
Florists Have Done 


HERE is nothing new in the 

discovery that advertising can 
reduce the price to the consumer 
by increasing volume and redu- 
cing selling costs. It is as old as 
the hills, and almost a kindergar- 
ten principle among advertisers. 
But it is something of a novelty 
to find an advertiser coming out 
and making capital out of this 
point, and actually demonstrating 
to a doubting public that this is 
true by frankly un- 


“saved” by not advertising enabled 
him to give the better value. Fj. 
nally things came to a point where 
it was considered wise to set the 
public right on this point. 

The next morning the Fleisch- 
man ad was captioned “A Wrong 
Impression,” and the copy went 
on to explain how advertising, in- 
stead of increasing prices, cut 
prices. It told how the resulting 
large volume of sales meant that 
Fleischman could afford to sel] 
high-grade flowers at a popular 
price, and people began to realize 
that perhaps, after all, there was 
something in this statement, for 
it proved itself on its face. * 

To further this contention and 
absolutely prove the case, Fleisch- 
man advertised and sold Ameri- 
can Beauty roses at a greatly re- 
duced price. “It is easy to see 





derselling a non- 
advertising com- 
petitor. 

Such a condition 
has just come to 


A WRONG 


y 





pass in New York. 
Fleischman, one of 
the large florists, 
with stores in Chi- 


IMPRESSION 





cago, as well as in 





New York, has been 
doing extensive ad- 
vertising. At first 
he used theatre pro- 
granimes, but found 
it wise to transfer 
his appropriation to 
newspapers. In a 
short while he had 
built up what has 
been called “the tid- 
iest florist business 
in New York.” 
Now, Fleischman 
has a_ competitor 
who doesn’t adver- 
tise. He operates a 
chain of stores and 
says that advertis- 
ing is “all piffle.” 
This com p eti- 
tor claims — people 
will buy flowers 
whether one adver- 
tises or not, and 
tried to capitalize 
Fleischman’s adver- 
tising by _ stating 
that the money 





QoME people say they cannot understand 
how we can afford to spend so much 
money advertising and still sell high-grade 
flowers at popular prices. , 
ne answer is: By advertising we are let- 
ting the people know our prices are low. 
Correcting a wrong impression that many 
have had. In this way we have increased our 
business to such an extent that we are able 
to continue to reduce the price of flowers 
down to within the reach of every one. 
We express Flowers to arrive in perfect con- 
dition. 
Flowers Telegraphed to all parts of the U.S. 
and delivered at any given hour 


5th Ave., Cor. 42d St. 80 Church St. 
Reilway Exchange Building, Chicago 
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EXPLAINING TO PUBLIC WHY THEY’RE ADVERTISING 
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OTTER 


Brains—Ideas 
Initiative 
are the three best paid products 


of the publisher and printer in the 
field to-day. 


Just mere mechanical perfection 
is a competitive proposition and 
goes for the best price obtainable. 
When you add all these together 
in'one establishment you can 


count on RESULTS. 


THE CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
with its great organization can 
supply all of the above qualifica- 
tions and. some more: 
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WHY 





HUNSANALOOAN ARAL 


LALLA 


A Wonderful Executive Staff 
Plant Unexcelled 
Three Hundred Employees 


Every one an artist in his line 





When you want something different address 


The Charles Francis Press 
30-32 West 13th Street, New York City 
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how we could afford to do this,” 
said Ferdinand Fleischman to 
Printers’ INK, “because our ad- 
vertising brings us a good deal 
more trade than goes to our non- 
advertising competitors. 

“As a result we can undersell 
that competitor with little effort 
and without hurting our profit. It 
enables us to go direct to the 
nursery or flower- 


calling on young ladies to take 
bouquets along with them. 

It is obvious that in the floral 
business, at least, there is need 
for demand- -creating _ publicity, 
That advertising would do much 
to place this business on a ‘more 
certain and profitable plane is the 
opinion of many in floral circles, 
and certainly the Fleischman incj- 
dent substantiates 
this belief. 





grower and buy our 
stock from him di- 
rect, whereas most 
other florists have to 
buy from brokers, 
paying the middle- 
man’s profit. They do 
not do a 
business in any one 
flower at any one 
time to warrant buy- 


Flowers 


whisper 


never can 


2222 


what words 


sufficient ny ry ar the machinery 
B 


Why Some Win- 
dow Displays Are 
Turned Down 


One of the papers read 
at the recent convention 
of window trimmers in 
Chicago bore on _ the 
many, and grievous, and 
costly errors of judg. 


ing direct from the 
grower.” 

Aside from that 
phase of the question 


ciate = sentiment more than 
ever you will know No gift 
will have <igapires 

such memories No 
n of ailection could 
a neat 
basket of spring blossoms— 


ment made by manufac 
turers in the window 
display material sent by 
them to retailers. 

1. Material is sent that 


it is easy for even a 
layman to see how 
easily the floral busi- 
ness is affected by de- 
mand. If the demand 
fluctuates or falls off 
without notice there 
might be a_ large 
stock of a highly per- 
ishable product sacri- 
ficed. This 
the loss of 
money, and the profit 
that would ordinarily 


Sweet Peas 


means good or: 
much flowers 





Violets, Roses, Daffodils ot 

Send forth your 

fragrant message of 

once Any neighboring florist 

will comply with your 

LL flowers are reason 
able ip ¢ 


nation —_ fragrant and in 


END ‘ine — because 
will whisper 
what words never can 


#22 


would cheapen the store 
stan —e. g., gaudy posters to 
a high-class department 
store. 

2. Material is sent for 
a big, wide window, 
when the merchant 
only a narrow window. 

3. Out of season. 

4. Material sent for 
exclusive display, when a 
combined display would 
be better. Example: ex- 
clusive garter display, 
when garter and hosiery, 
combined, would 


be 
better. i 
5. No directions for 








result from the day’s 
business would be 
swallowed up. So it 
is desirable in this 
business that the de- 
mand over-reach the supply. It is 
because of this that florists all 
over the country are awakening 
to the need of advertising. 

No better example could be of- 
fered of this changing sentiment 
of florists toward advertising than 
the campaign of the Retail Flor- 
ists’ Association in the Philadel- 
phia newspapers. This associa- 
tion recently ran a series of ad- 
vertisements to stimulate the use 
of flowers by Philadelphians. It 
was pointed out in the copy how 
flowers added to the attractions 
of home, suggested that the busi- 
ness man send a box home to his 
wife, and for the young gentlemen 


SOME SENTIMENT AND 
GOOD SENSE 


mounting. 

The moral is, consult 
a window trimming ex- 
pert before sinking your 
money in display mate- 
rial—Good Storekeeping. 


MacGregor Becomes Vice- 
President 


T. D. MacGregor, for the past six” 
years manager of the py de ek 
ment of the Bankers ng : 
pany, New York, and author o book 
on financial advertising, has gone to” 
St. Paul, Minn., to become vice-presiey 
dent of the Harvey Blodgett Company Be 
financial advertising. 


In. New England for Chicago 
“Tribune” 


; ate Eastern advertising 
representative of the Chicago Tribune, 
has recently added to his staff H. G* 
Glatz who will cover New England. 














take 


floral 
need 
icity, 
nuch 
more 
s the 
cles, 
inci- 
iates 





U. C. §. Coupons Not Trading 
Stamps 


An important decision favoring the 
United Cigar Stores Company of Amer- 
ica was handed down recently at New 
Orleans by Judge King of the Civil 
District Court, in which he held that 
the coupons distributed by the company 
with its sales could not be classified as 
trading stamps. The decision was ren- 
dered in a suit. brought against the 
United Company by the Louisiana Tax 
Collector, through which the State 
sought to collect the heavy tax levied 
on trading stamp companies operating 
there. The opinion of Judge King was 
based partly on the fact that the | nited 
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Company redeemed its coupons without 
their being used in general trade. It 
is said that. the decision will probably 
be appealed.—New York Times. 





, Saginaw Ad Club Officers 


New officers of the Saginaw, Mich., 
Ad Club are as follows: president, Da- 
vid Coleman; vice-president, Theodore 
H. Hoffmeyer; secretary, Leonard 
Frank; treasurer, Daniel Jacobs. Five 
men who will act with the four officers 
to form a board of directors have been 
named. They are: H. P. Baker, A. R. 
Treanor, H. Schossow, Robert Grant 
and Max Heavenrich, jr. 











United States. 
I made the trade analyses for 


I was right-hand man to the 
vertising agencies in the ccuntry—t 
psychology are practised. 

I 


success. 


and “to serve.” 
manufacturer who is open 


communicate with me. 
For any business that needs 


M. A.,” Box 122, Printers’ InxK. 





A“Good Buy” for a Manufacturer or Agency 


I have just written three of the largest national accounts in the 


planned nearly these entire campaigns. — 
pronisont of one of the largest ad- 


know the cost of printing, drawings and engravings, having 
bought thousands of dollars worth of each. 

I want to connect with a growing manufacturer as advertising 

manager or with an advertising agency where practical methods and less 


have a family dependent upon me, and my ambition is to deliver 
the maximum amount of mature judgment and efficiency that begets 


This means more than mere dollars and cents to any employer. 

Many of my experiences have been under the ablest masters of 
salesmanship and advertising in the country. 

I can furnish references that conclusively prove my worth. 

I am at present employed as advertising manager of a very large 
retail business, having charge of both the retail and mail-order work. 

For personal reasons I desire to sever this connection. 

The job I want must be permanent—based, of course, upon my 
creative ability, horse sense, and capacity for work. 

The salary I want is not necessarily large, but must be a livable one. 

Further remuneration can be based upon my capacity to “deliver” 


agency who needs a practical plan and copy man would do well to 


“accomplish it well,” who is thorough and well rounded, who has the 
punch and aggressiveness, minus the ego—I am the man. Address, 


these accounts, saw the clients and 


is man will vouch for my ability. 


for an advertising manager or an 


a man whose cardinal purpose is 

















[B47 ROGERS BROS. 


"Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks; Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware 


for Catalogue ‘'P’’ 





The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


HE only safe way is to get 
all the facts. And sometimes 
the facts about local situations 
will surprise you. Through the 
South generally, for example, it 
is customary to have fireworks at 
Christmas rather than at July 4. 
In Macon, Ga. it is quite the 
proper thing for the elite of the 
town to attend motion-picture 
shows, and the patronage is gen- 
erous. In some Northern or 
Western city of the same size the 
situation may be entirely different. 
This reminds the Schoolmaster 
of the criticisms of an English- 
man on an American-made adver- 
tisement published in London. 
“Why the gang missed him” was 
the headline. “Gang” in England, 
it seems, means a gang of work- 
men—not a crowd of idlers or 
sports. “Out with the boys” shot 
equally wide of the mark, because 
“boys” across the sea meant young 
men and only that. “Seven-up” 
was referred to, and that game 
of cards was not known by Brit- 
ishers. The copy, all right in one 
place, was not in keeping with 
conditions elsewhere. 

“Burns Bros.” is the wording 
on a number of coal-wagons you 
see around Manhattan. This is al- 
most as suggestive to the School- 
master as a_ recent - service- 
bureau street-car card that shows 
the coal chute that is emp- 
tying “cheapest-in-the-end” coal 
full of little red devils. Whether 
these youthful devils are intended 
to suggest “devilish good coal” or 
that there is the devil to pay 
when you go down in the cellar 
and see the stuff you have bought 
is open to conjecture. But no 
doubt lots of peoplé besides the 
Schoolmaster had their attention 
attracted by the little devils while 
they would have overlooked a 
plain load of foal. ‘ 


An advertising manager and an 
able and energetic advertising 
agency were recently at work on 
a manufacturer’s problem for 


nearly three months before they 
ran down an important situation 
that changed the front of the cam- 
paign immediately. Yes, the situ- 
ation existed plainly all the time, 
but it took work for people new 
to that line of business to uncover 
it. -And yet there are those who 
talk solemnly about the danger of 
knowing too much about a busi- 
ness when you have the job of 
advertising it. Prithee, brothers— 
cease it! 
* * * 

“We invite you” is the opening 
sentence of one very successful 
sales letter. There are those who 
preach that it is almost fatal to 
begin a sales or soliciting letter 
from the “we” point of view. But, 
after all, if a letter is interesting 
and convincing it may violate all 
the general rules of the books, 

* x 


Don’t let the borders of your 
double-column advertisement 
come nearer than half a pica of 
the column rules. In this way you 
will get much better display than 
if you set the advertisement the 
full 26 or 267% picas. 


A prominent New York engrav- 
ing firm owes its present distinc- 
tion to the spicy criticism of an 
early effort when one of its best 
customers wrote “You can’t insult 
us with a good form-letter, but 
you can lose our respect by a slop- 
py fill-in.” After several months 
of experimenting it realized that 
matching the body of the letter 
is an art, which caused the house 
to pick operators for this work 
from the highest-paid stenogra- 
phers, selecting only those capable 
of keen discernment, good judg- 
ment and varied degrees of inten- 
sity of touch. 

Each typist’s ribbon is now 
made up of six to nine- sections 
of varied wear, so that its writing 
can reproduce the ink depletion of 
the broad ribbon used by the fac- 
simile typewriting device, and it 
is a standing rule that no match 
ribbon is to be discarded until 
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every operator pronounces it un- 
suited for any further work. 
These capable operators can se- 
lect to a nicety the proper sec- 
tion to use for any particular run, 
and only reject those letters de- 
cidedly too light or too heavy, 
filling in slight variations by a 
changed touch. When the regular 
run is finished the sheets rejected 
are sorted and matched by using 
suitably inked sections of their 


ribbon. 
Set, Fe ak 


The System Company, with its 
closely-set all-type advertisements, 
has given some trouble to various 
wise gentlemen who undertake to 
argue that people nowadays read 
only the brief Uneeda Biscuit style 
of copy. Still more provoking 
is the fact that the System Com- 
pany maintained records which 
showed that this style of advertis- 
ing brought the hard cash. Lately, 
however, the System Company has 
been putting out an entirely differ- 
ent style of advertising, large, 
well-painted pictures of men look- 
ing thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow or conferring seriously. Less 
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than one-fourth of the total space 
is taken up with type argument. 
The Schoolmaster’s curiosity was 
aroused. The System Company’s 
reply to questions follows; 


It is too early to say definitel 
whether the campaign of which the ad- 
vertisement “If’’ enclosed by you is a 
part, can be called a success from the 
standpoint of direct sales. Frankly,. it 
is an experiment on our part, in an 
endeavor to advertise our books in a 
way that will gain publicity for the 
function of System in the business 
world, and thus help the efforts of our 
selling, advertising, and editorial de- 
partments. 

Most of our advertising in the past 
has been of the direct-order type, and 
our experience along this line has been 
that a more or less complete descrip- 
tion of the books and a lot of persua- 
sive reading matter are necessary to 
land a man’s dollar and his order. We 
have, in the past, however, run the 
twenty-eight-line advertisement consist- 
ing of the part of the type matter 
circled in the advertisement which I 
am returning to you, without illustra- 
tion, which you will note simply solicits 
an inquiry for our free book. This 
advertisement has been very successful 
in a number of mediums in drawing in- 
quiries at the right price and of such a 
character that we can sell a goodly per- 
centage by our follow-up. 

The present series of ads is built on 
ill you accept” foundation, like 














duty is to investigate 


SERVICE. 


mium requirements. 


premium department. 
Your bank does your 
handle your advertising. 


Real Premium Service 


Before you spend one dollar for premiums, your first 


the 


Test us for financial rating, square dealing, PROMPT 
SERVICE, high quality of merchandise— 

Ask those whom we serve. 

We prepare all literature—catalogs, etc. 
and deliver all merchandise; in fact, attend to all pre- 


THE PORTER PREMIUM SERVICE is complete. 
We assume full responsibility for the conduct of your 


banking. Advertising agents 
THE PORTER PREMIUM SERVICE. is to the 


PORTER PREMIUM 


. 


We furnish 


manufacturer and distributor what the associated press 
is to the publisher—indispensable. 

Our equipment is the largest in the country. We can 
take care of your premium requirements with a prompt- 
‘ness that has gained us our reputation. 

When may we discuss your premium problems? 


The John Newton Porter Co. 


253 Broadway, New York City 
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ACTUAL CO-OPERATION 


The JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
has just issued a 4 page circular, news- 
paper size, with a strong co-operative 
talk to retailers printed on the first 
page, the balance of the four pages filled 
with display advertisements which are 
being carried in the GAZETTE by na- 
tional advertisers. The GAZETTE urges 
the retailer to co-operate in every way 
and do his best to show the manufact- 
urer that advertised goods mean more 
profit and better business for him and 
that he should push in every way those 
articles. Samples of these folders will 
be sent to any interested advertiser. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wisconsin 

M. C. Watson, Eastern KRep., 286 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

A. W. ALLen, Western tg * 919 Ad- 
vertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








No. 10 | Mr. National Advertiser: 


Ask any merchant in Elizabeth who 
handles your goods about the Journal. 


He will tell you it would pay you and 
help him to advertise in it. He prob- 
ably advertises in it himself. He will 


tell you the Journal alone covers this 
field. He Knows, Ask Him. 

Member A. N. P. A. Bureau of 
Advertising and Gilt Edge List. 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 


F. R, NORTHRUP, Speciai Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N, ¥Y. Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





There’s a Manufacturer 
Who has not yet advertised his goods or 


has done so in a small, try-out way— 


With him I want to connect as advertis- 
ing manager. 


I have ideas out of the well-worn track— 
the practical experience to carry them to 
a dollar-success, and the enthusiasm to 
put life into any sales promotion plan. 


“L. K.,” Printers’ Ink 











College Advertising 


We represent the important college 
Papers of the United States and 
Canada. All information about this 
field on request. Ask us how we 
co-operate with manufacturers, 







COLLEGIATE SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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the second story and roof added to a 


one-story building, and the res 

been what one would expect rll 
creasing the size of a building—we 
have attracted the attention of man 
more people, and a higher grade of 
business men. Our experience so far 


If these two men only knew 
if thee Peer dat of Ki MazZ00 





indicates that we will not secure in- 
quiries as cheaply, but that we will be 
able to sell a greater percentage of the 
inquiries secured. It is too early yet, 
however, to draw final conclusions. 

* * 


Street-car cards printed by the 
off-set process are much in favor 
among New York advertisers. 
They are especially noticeable 
in the Hudson Tube cars. The 
soft, velvety appearance of the 
cards and the getting away from 
the other more common varieties, 
make them stand out quite promi- 
nently. 


Arthur H. Deute, formerly head of 
the copy department of the Chapman 
Advertising Agency of Portland, Ore., 
has taken the position of adver- 


tising manager of the Daily Statesman, 
Salem, Ore. 










The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 125,667. Rate 35c. 
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| Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-tive cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday, 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


COLLECTIONS 





LBERT FRANK & O0., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
A General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








YDER'S copyrighted stickers collect the 
money and keep the accounts. New and 
sure. 100, $1.00. Satisfaction or money back. 
FRANK RYDER, Portland, Oregon. 








Newspaper Classified 


COPY WRITERS 





Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
back. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classitied should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’ free on 
request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
allthree when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





wy order to effect a quick sale owner will sell 
his special financial monthly for $10,000. 
Gross business averages over $20,000 for tive 
years with corresponding protits. Should be 
published in Middie West or West. Harris- 
D1BBLeE CoMPANY, 71 West 23rd St., New York, 








COIN CARDS 





Profit and Increased Circulation 


can be secured by using 


WINTHROP COIN CARDS 


Write us for particulars 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 East 26th St., 
New York City: General Printers and Binders 





ETTERS, booklets, etc., that bring results — 
that’s the kind we write. Forcetul, effective 
work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. V. 








DRAWINGS 





Your Ad _ Illustrations, 


Cartoons or Decorative Art Werk 
should contain snappy and sound 
execution. Deal direct with the 
artist and get results. Send for 
sample proofs. R. J. BIEGER, 
2016 Allen Avenue, St. Louis, Mo: 








FOR SALE 








For Sale— Multigraph 


in excellent condition, fully equipped. Address 
MULTIGRAPH, Box O-360, care Printers’ Ink. 





Two Second-Hand 


e 
Bargains 
Two Perfecting Two-Revolution Presses 
—one 30in: x 42in. Cottrell, and one 
42in x 62in. No.0 Huber. Both in good 
condition. Will sell very cheap. Ad- 
dress GIBBS-BOWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





Study Advertising 


A complete advertising course in the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School js offered at a big 
reduction. This course was bought by a manu- 
facturer who, because of the press of his own 
business, finds it impossible to devote the 
proper attention to it. You can buy this course, 
beginning with the first lesson, which will be 
mailed to the buyer from the International Cor- 
respondence School direct, for $60, with refer- 
ence a of four volumes. It orginally cost 
$100. For further particulars address Box 347-0, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 





DVERTISING Agency wants solicitor who 

controls some accounts and has the ability 
to make good. Liberal proposition with draw- 
ing account. State full particulars in first letter, 
which will be treated confidentially. Box 349-0, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER'S ASSISTANT 
Wanted: Good copy and letter writer; pos- 
sessing some knowledge of printing and engrav- 
ing; able to assume responsibility; grasp and 
execute ideas, put honest effort and earnest 
thought into work. Exceptional opportunity 
for young man of strong purpose. Communica- 
tions held in confidence. Give full details in 
first letter. Write Box 343-0. care Printers’ Ink, 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Advertising Agency 
Has Opening 


for young man or woman with a good education, 
Position requires knowledge of detail work in 
preparing copy, also printing, engraving, ete. 
Must have ability to get things done quickly, 
State age, present position, -experience and 
salary. Address Box 0-337, care Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





GALES Correspondent ; good references; work- 

ing in Boston; second choice among eighty 
applicants for position with national advertiser; 
age 23. Willing to start at the bottom in any 
branch of advertising: Box 338-O, Printers’ Ink, 





I WANT to get in touch with a man who can 

write live monthly letters. or advertising 
talks, to the subscribers of a woman’s publica- 
tion, these letters to appear monthly in the 
pages of the magazine, the purpose being to 
arouse the interest of our readers in the adver- 
tising pages and the articles therein advertised. 
In at swering, kindly give full particulars, in- 
cludizg education and experience in this line or 
similar line of work, together with sample let- 
ters. Box O-346, care of Printers’ Ink. 





TWO MORE 
Experienced 
COPY MEN 
Wanted 


Please outline your complete advertising 
experience and what part of it has been 
in advertising agency work. We want 
to place two good men permanently. 


WPESulLd Company 


Advertising Agency 
New York 





A GOOD COPY WRITER 
WANTED FOR A 
FIRST CLASS JOB 


I have a number of clients, and more coming 
fast, who want distinctive mailing cards, book- 
lets and catalogs written in a vigorous and 
business-like manner. Wishy-washy, dead-and- 
alive copy that merely fills space, but doesn't 
fill the reader’s mind with the merits of the 
goods, will not do. I am not looking for a man 
todo literary gymnastics, but one who is capable 
of writing copy uf to the quality of propositions 
Ihandle. I prefer an ambitious young man who 
has some creative ability and who will put his 
whole heart into the work. I will pay such a 
man a good salary and increase it regularly and 
substantially if he can deliverthegoods If you 
are looking for such a job, vou must be ready 
for action by December Ist or 15th at the latest. 
Send samples of copy and state experience and 
salary, Address Box 363-0, care Printers’ Ink, 








SPECIALIST IN AGRICULTURAL Adver. 
tising desires position as advertising man- 
ager with tirm selling agricultural necessities. 
Write for particulars. Box 361-O, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN, experienced writing, com- 
piling and three years seliing advertising, 
desires position as assistant to advertising or 
sales manager of large concern; preferably Phila- 
deiphia or vicinity. Box O-339, Printers’ Ink. 





NTELLIGENT, aspiring young man; college 

graduate, now high school commercial teacher; 
desires opportunity; good correspondent; retail 
experience; enthusiastic, courteous, reliable; 
member clubat large A. A.C. of A. “Hamilton,” 
Box 32, Central City, Colorado. 


ee . ° 
Advertising Solicitor 
Keen, capable young man with twelve years’ 
experience in the advertising business, wishes 
position as representative with Eastern maga- 
zine or newspaper. Box O-340, Printers’ Ink. 








Special Writers 


Artist. I write and illustrate the printed word 
with powerful emphasis; I assist N. Y. agencies 
and technical magazines with a temporary 
“rush."’ I engage by the “job,” hour, day, 
week oryear. Fourteen years’ experience. Alfri 

Wonfor, 114 South Eleventh St., Newark, N. J. 





Correspondent 


Four years with technical magazine publisher 
as assistant circulation manager and two years 
with automobile company as assistant adver- 
tising manager, is open for a position with a 
concern in New York desiring an efficient corre- 
spondent and detail expert. Competent to han- 
dle important position. Box 345-O, Printers’ Ink. 





OFFICE MANAGER 
Fourteen years’ advertising and business experi- 
ence; wants to join Service Agency in New York, 
Philadelphia or East as office manager or assist- 
ant. ‘Thorough, practical knowledge of systems 
and organization. Have been special and solic- 
itor. now the inside and outside work te- 
quired by Agency. Would consider position in 
advertising department of manufacturing con- 
cern. Address Box O-341, care Printers’ Ink. 





I Sway Thousands 


If you believe the copy writer should also plan 
his lav-outs—linking up the two—making for in- 
tensified copy—even though not expected to 
finish sketches—to write with force, snap and 
ginger, let me show what fourteen years’ New 
York agency and technical magazine experience 
have taught me. Box 0-342, care P.inters’ Ink. 
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Have You an Opening 


which presents, gocd future for well educated, 
honest, strictly temperate young man, 25, who 
is a hard worker and not afraid of long hours? 
Six years’ experience with large agricultural 
publisher. Good head for detail. At present 
employed as solicitor. — Will work gratis to prove 
ability and also furnish references. ‘Address 
Box 0-844, care Printers’ Ink. 


Retailer, Agency or 
Manufacturer 


needing a man thoroughly conversant with all 
details of modern retail wv and advertising 
might find my services valuable. Am 26 years 
old and single. Have had seven years’ adver- 
tising and selling experience. At present hold 
the position of advertising and mail-order man- 
ager for one of the largest old established de- 
partment stores of the East. It will cost but two 
cents to find out more. Write Box O-348, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising and Sales 


I have had ten years’ road experience 
and ten more as successful sales man- 
ager, advertising manager, general man- 
ager,etc. I can plan a selling campaign 
—write ads that will bring results — 
systematize office and selling methods 
or fillany executive position. Am neither 
a “has been" nor a_ possibility — but 
right now. I want to give up my present 
position in an Eastern city about Dec. 
Ist because family reasons necessitate 
residence in New York. I am accus- 
tomed to earning about $4000a year, but 
in order tb locate quickly will accept 
any reasonable offer that includes a 
future. Highest credentials from pres- 
ent and all previous employers. Write 
me. Results, Box N-325, Printers’ Ink 





Advertising Manager 
or Assistant 
Advertising Manager 


American, 28, college graduate, married. Ten 
years’ business experience. Worked my way 
through college and know how to hustle. Over 
four years’ advertising experience, including 
year as assistant to live-wire advertising man- 
ager, and two years with well-known New York 
agency. Have written advertisements and sales 
letters that were called good. Have sold goods 
onthe road. Have been agency scout and serv- 
ice man. Familiar with merchandising in sev- 
eral lines. Know something of printing and 
engraving. Desire larger opportunity than is 
offered in my present position. Would not my 
experience and training be valuable to you as 
advertising manager or assistant advertising 
manager, or as a service man? Wouldn't I 
strengthen your organization? Box O-352, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHER'S REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 





Advertising Representation Wanted 


in New York and Chicago, for a class monthly 
with small but superlatively “quality” circula- 
tion. This is not a salary proposition. Our aim 
is to “farm out’? the advertising department 
if we can get the right people to handle it. 
“ART,” 334 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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“Binders for 


Copies O. K..” 


"We have received and 
put into commission the 
PRINTERS’ INK 
binder which we ordered, 
and herewith place with 
you our order for four 
more of the same. They 
appear. to be very satis- 
factory." 

Wiley & Russell Mfg. Co. 


Wm. C. Robbins, Adv. Dept. 
Greenfield, Mass., Oct. 27, 1913 





65c Each — Postpaid 





PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CQ. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 









for one year. 


% 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted fromublishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be snown to any advertiser, 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to tne first person who successiully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1012, 


28,044. est advertising medium in Alapama. 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Average July, 1913, 6,365. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. regularly, 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7+ ibune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Hvening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


Chicago Examtner, average 
Iglt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. The Daily 
Rxaminer's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all 


the above circulation rat- 
the Chicagu 
guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


of 
ing accorded 
Examiner is 


the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
@™ The absolute correctness 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. 
1913, 13,232. 


Sworn average Oct, 
Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye. 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. 


Average 1912, daily, 
“All paid in advance,” 


Des Moines, Register &* Leader— Evening Trib. 
une, 1st 6 mos. 1913, 66,571 
Leader, 40,423. 
Supreme in want ad field. 


Sunday Register & 
40% larger than any other lowa 


paver, 


Washington, £ve. 
1.975 suoscribers. 


Fourna:. Only daily in 


county. All good peopie, 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 


daily, 28,066: Sunday, 49,151, 


Louisville, 
for 1912 net paid 49.632. 


The Times, evening daily, average 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S, 
P.O. d’y & Sun., Apr. 1 to Sept. 31, net cir. 68,901, 


MAINE 


Augusta, 
1912, 10,908, 


Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692. 


Portland, Avensng Axdress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7 elegram, 12,220 
° 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80,048, For Oct., 1913, 79,791 
dy.; 568,617 Sun. 

lhe apsolute correctness of the 
GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
Tero the News is guaranteed by the 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


1 0.0.0.0. @ 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. 
Advertising Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 tines 
Gain, 1011, 266.450 lines 
1.724.621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper puolished. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price 
The avove totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing irom the big department store tothe smallest 
“ want ey? “They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1912. 


WK We We 


Boston, Avening 7ranscrift (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. Oct. circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 438,390, 
Sunday Post, 343,924. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16.662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘lwo cents 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers held thoroughly. 


“ Salem, Zvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
‘12, 20,367. he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev g circ. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas. 
Lea at) Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiy. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 105,250. 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

ovA R 1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily. 

Average net paid circulation for 

ve to 1912, dailv 7ri5une, 100,184; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for tor2, 123.488 
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NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courter. Daily average Oct, 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden's oldest daily. 


Trenton, 7imes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"10, 19,288; '11, 20,116 '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,166. It's the ieading paper. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Axgusrer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Zvening News. Daily average, ten 
months, 1913, 108,216. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N, ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Herald. WDaily average for 1912, 6,739 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e),av.Sept ,'13, 
4.833. Semsi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Sept.,'13, 6,922. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, lain Dealer, Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For Oct., 1913, 118,867 daily; Sunday, 146,271. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'yav.,'12, 16.971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos, 
1913, 22,686; 22,464 av., Oct., 1913. A 
larger guaranteéd paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. K. 


Katz, Special Agt., N 


Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great llome News- 

Avlal paper Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEEO on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the dailv Press for 1912, 87,2233; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868, 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,1865. In its qist year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity forits field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricuitural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7%m¢s-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. 
18,688. Covers its territory 


VA 
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Average for 1912. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year, 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Avening 7imes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn 


Average circula- 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (O@). Sunday, 84,777 
(OO). HAvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 


Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pud 
Circylates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Auening Posi. 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Evening. Actual 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,525. March, 10913, 
average, daily, 20,450; Sunday, 
20,180. 
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VERMONT 


Barre, 7 imes, daily. 


Only paper in city, 
1912, 6,088. eens 


Examined by A.A 


Burlington, Free Press, Examined by AAA, 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Sept., rong, 
6,818. Oct., 1913, ave., 5,370. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. 

Tacoma, News. 
20,698 


Average for year 1912, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Oct., 1913, 
daily 6,669; semi-weekly, 1,489. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. June, 1913, 


Average circulation, 7,081. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 


Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. '!3, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan, 











Want-Ad 





Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionaliy profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times 
NEY Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’12,19,198, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
i ke Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (©©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“nN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 
Ta! Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


MAINE 


Tu Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 


MARYLAND 


Ts Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





0.0.0.0 0. 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,606 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


Behe We We wr ik 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis 7 ribuse, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
lala Northwest, carrying more paid 
Ye No want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
= Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or ro Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the dailv 
appears in both the morning evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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SEW YORE 


E Albany Avensug Journai, astern N.Y.'s 
Ton paper for Wants and Classifed Ads. 

HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
5 tied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vinaicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circuiaticn, 





PENNSYLVANIA 
TS Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circuiation. 
UTAE . 


HE Salt Lake 7rdbuuse—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium ror Utan, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO 





tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a 
$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 

full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@'. |eiivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OQ), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, vest known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Kesorter. 
Recognized organ of tne cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Avening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Pudligne (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapotis Journal (@©@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapoiis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brookiyn Zagie (@@) 1s VHE advertising 
Medium of Brooxiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (Q@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post ‘®@). Established. 1801. 
Theonly Goid Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use put one evening 
Ppaperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.'? 
—Printers’ Ink 

Scientific. American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Gulation of any technicai paper in the worid. 





In the Metropolitan District, THE NEW 
YORK TIMES (@@\ has a net paid daily sale 
MORE THAN FOUR TIMES the next high- 
class morning newspaper; MORE THAN SIX 
TIMES the third or fourth high-class morning 
newspaper, and more than DOUBLE the three 
COMBINED. 

New York Tridune (@©), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the dest for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll ot Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘‘lhe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). ‘The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@); the 
only Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are veing made. 
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